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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. |and other fairs at present, who is called, 
we believe, the Leicestershire Giant. He 
is above seven feet high, has a head like 
an ox, and a huge body, and limbs and 
feet like an elephant. Yet he is very 
harmless, and were he otherwise, two or 
three little fellows would soon tame his 
fury and drub him into his senses. While 
he continues to conduct himself quietly, 
we have not understood that any party 
has been formed to beat him and tie his 
hands merely because he is strong. 
One paragraph from the preface, to 
which we have alluded, may serve to 
show the grandiloqueat manner of the 













































ples and government, which divided the 
world into but two parties, his and ours. 
How is it with regard to Russia 1. Europe 
is now massed into a few great powers, 
of which that empire is one, and Britain 
is another. But their interests clash, no- 
where ; and there are other great and in- 
dependent nations which would instantly 
throw their weight into the scale sonst 
any sovereign who was mad enough, 
the failure of Buonaparte, to entertain the 
ruinous and impracticable scheme of 
subjecting all mankind to a single scep- 
tre. The fearful example of France itself 
is sufficient to banish so wild and fatal a 
writer. phantasy from any brain; and were there 
“ England, says he, devoted all her|othing else to set us at ease upon. this 
resources to remove the danger of one do-| new theory, we would be convinced that 
mineering rival, France; but Russia, pro-|the lessons and experience of the last 
fiting by the occasion, mounted to a higher five years have not been so lost upon 
pinnacle than that rival ever reached; while monarchs as to admit of the probability 
America, nourished by the war system, be- of Pee the liberties 
came a naval power, threatening to take her |, #2 @4empt upon | general nae 
station on the high seas, and throw a boom of Christendom within the ensuing fifty. 
composed of her ships of war across the} But what is it that has so disturbed 
channel of communication with the Indies.”| and alarmed the imagination of this wri- 
These he very candidly in the next|ter? Truly, 4 paragraph in a Franefort 
line denominates ‘‘ preternatural cre-| newspaper, copied into the London Cow 
ations ;” but it is upon such preterna-|rtier—dignus vindice nodus! The per- 
tural creations that his whole argument | son who inserted this paragraph presumes 
is founded ; an argument raised to prove | to view Russia with distrust, and suspect 
the absurdest of all political propositions, | her government of the crime of ambi- 
—that distant Russia, with a population|tion; and our author chooses, while’ he 
himself takes up and enlarges upon the 


of 42 millions scattered over an almost e 
immeasurable surface, with much to re-}same theme, thus to rebuke it. (page 6.) 
“ Nations as well as individuals are sen- 


i the exhaustion of a | d 

it sayabany with foancea, nati pS 4 she to i on wlontary nape What i 
demanding that organization which can | 924" Das forgotten the sensation whic 
only be effected in time of peace,—that | not contend against France single handed ? 
this empire is more powe ul and dan- diffused through the people he proposed to 
gerous than that which we have happily | humiliate?” 

overthrown, viz. that of Napoleon wit 


Is then the threat of a potent ruler, so- 
80 millions of concentrated population at | lemnly delivered in the hearing of an as} 
his command, so near as to look upon 


sembled people, and the criticism of an 
our very shores, so rancorous as {o]anonymous essayist, stealing into citew 
have no object but our destruction, so 


lation through the medium of an obscure 
colossal, that while Italy, Naples, Spain, | German Journal, of precisely the same 
and Germany presented but tributary|importance? or are newspaper imperti- 
crowns, all the rest of Europe was bent 


nences to be taken up as national. af- 
to his yoke, and from the Levant to the | fronts 1—If so, heaven preserve the peace 
Baltic there was not a power nor a port|of Europe; for without a manifest inter- 


which durst refuse his bidding. position of providence it could not other- 

Before going to the foundation of this| wise continue eight-and-forty hours. 
Alexanderic, we may also notice the} ‘Taking up and insisting, as we have 
different dispositions of the two rivals.| said, upon the theme which he declares 
We were the only obstacle between the|to be so insulting to Russia and so repre- 
ruler of France und universal empire,|hensible, the sketch-writer commences 
(at page 7) a detail of the, 

that power within the century, 
from the eraof Peter the Great. Inthe 











































A Sxetcu of the M1uiTARY end Po- 
LITICAL POWER of Russi in the year 
1817. Published by Ridgway, 8vo. pp. 
208. Price 8s. : 

Would to Heaven that our country- 
men would turn their talents to the cul- 
tivation of the Arts of Peace at home, 
and not continue to embarrass our minds 
with the politics, and embroil our vigour 
with the concerns of foreign nations. 

The author of this book, like other 
great personages, assumes the incognito, 
and like other great personages, notwith- 
standing his masquerading, he seems to 
be pretty y known. We shall 
however use the liberty he has given us, 
and treat his work without the ceremony 
due to a writer of respectability who 
avows himself. 

He is acknowledged by the majority 
ef the world. to be a clever person, and 
we should be sorry that he had not this 
consolation, for he has evidently ~the 
same, if not a more superlative opinion 
of himself. In sincerity we never per- 
used @ more presumptuous and dogma- 
tical publication. From it we gather 
that there is but one complete statesman, 
and perfect soldier in the universe, and 
that is (setting vanity and self-conceit 
aside) no other than the author of this 
sketch. Like the worthy Mr. Owen, he 
undertakes to prove that all mankind are 
wrong, and he alone right. What pity 
us that “the religion of Charity” is not 
perfected by the Seon that its bound- 
less scope might be extended to this 
work, which — in assertion and in hy- 

esis, exc beyond the utmost 
imits of Faith, aalaliiols 
_ There is a preface of broad assump- 
tions, which could only be answered by 
as broadly advancing their negation ; and 


peas bern by the simple reply that 
ch struggles never did and devet can 
exist, : 
The grand object of this prelude and 
of the whole volume seems Ses to mag- 
exaggerate the power of Russia— 








the ble invasion of 
who at the head of 400,000 men demon- 


strated the fallity of aspiring to univer- 
sal empire, though indeed our author 
ascribes his dreadful overthrow and the 
@tinibilation of that tremendous army to 
a@itherto unknown and altogether extra- 
’ ‘cause, namely, to the “ total 
to provide horse shoes suitable to 

blimate ! ?" * ( 24.)—another illus- 
tration of the luck attributed to these ar- 
ticles, which we have often seen nailed 
ot doors to propitiate kind Fortune, and 
O@'threshholds to keep out witches and 


Fh ga We are astonished that 
Sconaparte, with all his fatalism and| seed 


superstition, did not attend to this cir- 
cumstance. Had he been as prudent as 
the soldier who picked up a horse-shoe 
and stuck it in his belt, which being 
struck with a ball in battle, he exclaimed, 
“gee how useful a small piece of armour 
is,’ if ‘judiciously employed!” it does 
seem, according to this story, that he 
would have marched without let, hin- 
drance, or molestation, from Moscow to 
Paris. So much for the wonderful won- 
aon proceeds abov 
Our author for e fifty pages 
jotahs ol the Russian Campaign over again 
his own_way, and if it be to be accuratel 
just to differ entirely both from the Fren 
letins and the allied official accounts, 
our author must have the praise of being in 
particular the most correct and inde- 
pendent historian that ever di pen in 
ink. And it is. well that his i ation is 
sq superior, for his decisions are much more 
peremptory. He speaks ex cathedra on 
every point; and his arguments, like his mi- 
litary move:nents, know no halts. 
But what surprises us still more is, that 
although he holds up Buonaparte as a most 
consummate General, and frequently allows 
cock skill to rr yey mmanders, 
w indeed t t to or all 
the portents of his tetthed would be mere 
“ sound and fury”), he yet makes it very 
cléarly appear that her French nor 
Russians toes any thing about conducting 
the war to a victorious issue. They are no- 
thing but dolts and idiots when compared 
with..our author, the only model for war- 
riors abroad and iticians at home. 
Had he led the battle on either side, it is 
e 25 to 35), that at Smo- 
Ko, no, Marioslawitz, Tarutina, 
Weismar, Krasnow, the Beresina, and sun- 


* that this was not the case, 
cauge it would have saved 


merely be- 
combatants 








from the shame of so many gross oversights 
and bisuders sed, 


as our author has expo 
but because one thorougl: exterminating 
blow would have saved much human blood- 
shed in the following protracted warfare. 

As our author unfortunately, however,was 
not actually Generalissimo either for France 
or Russia, he has been under the necessity 
of labouring also through the Leipsig Cam- 
paign, the invasion of France, Waterloo, and 
the taking of Ratt: Aa So fond in- 
deed is he of this unresi system, that he 
even diverges for 20 s into the Cam- 
paign of Italy, which not the slightest 
connection with his subject, except to evince 
that there is no country in Europe, where 
he cannot fight battles to his own satis- 
faction, and shew that all. those really en- 
in them, were utterly ignorant of 
their business, and nothing short of blunder- 
ing blockheads. 

“ Never, (quoth he in his text) never was 
there any campaign in modern history,where 
each adversary had such frequent opportu- 
nities to obtain certain victory, and assure 
total destruction to the attacked, without any 
risk, and scarcely any loss to the aggressor.” 

We copy even the italics of this miracle of 
modesty. 

In this sort of running fight the first half 
of the volume is consumed; presenting a 
very garbled, lame, and desultory narrative 
of the war from 1813 to its conclusion: upon 
which it may also be observed, that it is 
entirely gratuitous, and has nothing to do 
with the “ Sketch of the military and poli- 
tical power of Russia,” nor with the infere:ce 
which the writer wishes to draw from the 
situation of that empire. To characterize this 

rtion of the work truly, we would say, that 
it is a summary glance at these campaigns, 
such as might be caught in the Buonapartist 
coteries at Paris with the facts all on one 
side, and the assertions repeated for the 
hundredth time by the defeated associates of 
the discomfited usurper. In brief, it is the 
Paris Correspondence of acelebrated London 
Morning Newspaper, but not so cleverly got 
up, nw oye into a volume, and published 


Separately. 4 
At length, at page 116 we begin to come 
to the marrow of the whole—the spirit of the 
book. The riddle is here put—“ how far 
any combindtion of France, England, and 
Austria, can control the policy Russia may be 
disposed to pursue.” This is the Arcanum 
Imperii, which our modern Cdipus forth- 
with sets himself (and who so fit) resolutely 
to solve. But first, to shew the importance 
of the service he is about to render us, he 
dwells upon the increase of territory and 
7 eae ar of Russia, her acquisitions on the 
ides of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, till 
she'can support an army of 600,000 soldiers, 
and wield t soe of forty-two millions 
ofmen, He along the whole outline 
of her extensive frontier, and contends that 
she may not only defend this prodigious 
yack. but invade and conquer wherever she 
wi 


Her very weakness he converts into 


} Strength; posts 30,000 men in Finland, 
Gallicia, 60,000 in 


on the side of 2 i 
| Moldavia, $0,000.im: Armenia, 30,000 in 








eee 
Persia, 100,000 in reserve, and then hop, 
skip, and jump, he matches with the 200,000 
infantry, and 80,000 cavalfy, and 1200 
cannon, he has still left, and $s not know 
what to do with, to the East Indies, or the 
West, or the North Pole, or the South, over- 
comes all resistance, and.enlarges the boun- 
daries of an empire of which there are pro- 
vinces already 8000 miles distant from 
the capital. All Asia is but a few months 
work: to Trebisond: is. but 80,.to the Eu- 
phrates 90, to Arzroum (we think the author 
might have sat down there) 100, to Sinope 
270, to Scutari, opposite Constantinople, little 
more than 500, across the isthmus of Asia 
Minor to Aleppo not so far, and thence to 
the Red Sea, not much above 500 miles 
more! These walks before breakfast accom- 
plished she has nothing to do but to “launch 
Greek fire from the shore of the Bosphorus 
on the towers of the Seraglio,” and destroy 
all his pretty little Sultanas, if the Grand 
Seignior * does not obey the Russian Ukase.” 
Shall we pursue these farexceeding seven- 
league-boot achievements, this sheer Boba- 
dilism, and essence of Chimera? No! We 
will not even inquire, as at page 152, how 
the Emperor Alexander “ will employ the 
vast force at his disposition,” which he has 
been rapidly disbanding and amalgamating 
into peaceful habits and civil life for these 
two years, never dreaming, according to 
human appearances, of any of the stran 
uses to which our author says they might 
ut; mot even whether. he will. “ push 
russia into Holland,” (same page) a strange 
feat, or “ place a Dutchman on the French 
throne,” or “ newly arrange Europe,” or 
make a road from Moscow to the moon! 
Neither will we minutely accompany the 
author, (to whom we have devoted so much, 
rather on account of the noise, which in the 
dearth of other topics his book has made, 
than on account of any consequence we 
attach to it) through his attempt to prove 
that no combination of Powers could check 
Russia, were she to cherish the insane pro- 
jects of aggrandizement and conquest which 
he takes upon himself to impute. _Self-con- 
tradiction, willing-blindness, and the pro- 
stration of all reasoning to build up an unte- 
uable theory, are the distinguishing features 
of this part of his publication. France, which 
in the preface is described as “ shorn but 
still terrible,” comes now to be represented 
as utterly feeble and imbecile, because for- 
sooth the nation is not a united with 
the government ;—Austria could do nothing 
because her population amounts to only 2 
millions, and she never could raise an army 
of above 350,000 men ;—Turkey, with be- 
tween 22 and 28 millions of subjects and 
“ every ane of them : — soo vag is ae 
uite helpless;—an n » torn by 
parties; loaded with debt, cobausted, without 
blic credit, and execrated all over the 
Coninamhcanld of course affer no resistance, 
but must fall an easy. prey to the Cossacks 
whenever they please to-——ford the Channel ! 
singly or united, France, Turkey, Austria, 





England, Prussia, (when pushed into Hol- 
land ae sup bas any lmlf dozen other 
states, ight overthrow “ the 





momentary Chace and supremacy of one 
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extraotdinary man, subject to all the vicis- 
situdes of fortune and the infirmities of hu- 
manity,” could not withstand the “ solid 
dominion” of Russia, and the “ national su- 
premacy” of Alexander, not liable either to 
to the vicissitudes of fortune or human in- 
firmities !!! 

Had this work been one of mere abstract 
pot we should have passed it unnoticed; 

ours is'a publication of peace, and not of 
y. “But we cannot restrain our indigna- 
‘tion, when we see promulgated with such 
zeal these factious and turbulent specula- 
tions, calculated to rekindle the scarcely ex- 
tinguished embers of war, by sowing jealousy 
and hatred among the nations of Europe. 
We hope that in the present instance, the 
Quixotic folly of the production, the incon- 
sistency of its author, and the nauwire of his 
recent connexions, will serve to neutralize 
any poison which might otherwise have 
flowed from so mischievous an attempt. It 
merits only to be considered as an idle rhap- 
sody, and in that point of view is not so 
amusing as either Munchausen, or Tristram 
Shandy; the former of which it resembles in 
truth, and the latter in the ease with which 
it transports armies, cannen, and commis- 
sariat over the map, as Mr. Shandy did his 
son Bobby on his travels, and arriving pre- 
cisely at the same-result—a trifling accident 
to annihilate the whole plan. 

We have abstained from minute criticism, 
though disgusted with the arrogant and un- 
sustained assertions, and the gross perver- 
sions which pervade this volume. Of the 

er, if examples are necessary, they will 
be found in the assurance, that Alexander 
always declared the attack on Copenhagen 
to be unjustifiable, as the Crown Prince of 
Denmark had determined on maintaixing 
the strictest neutrality (page 16)—that every 
article of the French Royal Charter had been 
broken by outrages, &c.(86)—that one of 
the great parties in England “ proclaims 
that not a cannon should be fired in Europe, 
without the reply of one charged by British 
subsidies, and that military glory is of more 
value than constitutional fj m,” &c.— 
Writers who regard veracity so little as to 
advance such notorious inventions and un- 
founded absurdities, have no claim to credit 
when they assert facts which, however doubt- 
ful their accuracy, are not from circumstances 
80 easy to be refuted. 

In fine, we look upon this to be at once a 
foolish anda factious publication ; pretending 
to develope matters of which the writer 
knows nothing, and delivering in adictatorial 
tone, as unquestionable truths, all the mis- 
a an sag of the Revolutionists of 

rance. 





Tue Hisrogy oF WINDSOR and its 
NEteHBouRHOOD. By James Hake: 
WILL, Architect. Published by E. Lloyd. 

irge’ 4to. pp. 352. Price, Royal 5, 
Imperial 10, and Atlas 15 Guineas, 

Mr. Hakewill observes in his Tntro- 
duction, that “the history of a struc- 
tare which forms, as it were, a part of 
the national » Stems neces- 
sarily fo involve a certain circuit of. the 


country of which it is the central object, 
and this has been accomplished (to give 
connection and regularity to the descrip- 
tions,) by four distinct tours or pro- 
gresses, involving such local histories as 
appeared to claim insertion; and the 
decorative part has been preferred, from 
the interest excited either by the anti- 
quity or picturesque effect of the several 
subjects.” — The author acknowledges 
the assistance he has received from man 
of the Nobility and Gentry of the vici- 
nity, and several other sources, which 
has enabled him to give an account of 
every material circumstance, relative to 
Windsor, since the publication of Mr. 
Pote’s History, ‘ all the essential parts 
of which,” he affirms, ‘‘ this volume will 
be found to contain.” 

The second section contains several 
projected alterations for the purpose of 
increasing private comfort and external 
magnificence, a particular description of 
which our limits will not allow us to give ; 
we shall therefore proceed to the work 
itself, which commences with an account 
of the antiquity and name of this cele- 
brated spot. 

The earliest notice of Windsor, we are 
informed, appears in an instrument of 
donation made by Edward the Confessor 
to the Monastery of Saint Peter, West- 
minster. King William was so pleased 
with the beauties of its situation, and its 
convenience for the pleasures of the 
chace, that “in the first year of his reign 
he gave the Monastery in exchange for 
it, Wakendune, in Ceaford Hundred, in 
the province of the East Saxons, or Essex, 
and a house called Feringes, in Lexedene 
Hundred, in the same province.” 

This Monarch immediately erected ‘a 
Mansion, or Castle, on this favourite 
spot; and in the fourth year of his reign 
he kept his court, and ordered a synod 
to be held there at Whitsuntide.” 


When Richard the First engaged in his 
romantic expedition to the Holy Land, he 
appointed Hugh de Pudsey, Bishop of Dur- 
ham and Earl of Northumberland, one of 
the regency during his absence, and gave the 
Castle of Windsor to his care and custody. 
That nobleman made it his place of resi- 
dence on account of its strength, till his 
ambitious colleague, William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, then also Lord Chancellor, 
insidivusly obtaining possession of his 
son, and retaining bim in prison, com led 
him to surrender it. In consequence of the 
agreement which took place in 1191, be- 
tween the King’s brother, Earl Jobn, and 
the Lord Chancellor, the King being still in 
Palestine, the Castle of Windsor was deliver- 
ed in trust to the Earl of Arundel, When, 
however, the account of King Richard’s im- 
England, about two 

took possession 


prisonment arrived in 
yearé after, Earh_John 





> | given up to the Barons, and the 


of | the 


this Castle, which was ina short time sur- 
} 
rendered. to the Barons, who were: in the 


interest of the Kings By a peor sys 
; Qo 


treaty jt was consigned. to, the 
Eleanor, the Queen Dowager. 
In 1915, King John refuge in Wind- 
sor Castle, nor did he quit the 
which its walls afforded him till the; 
ture of Magna Charta.— In 1264, 
the war between Henry and the Barons, 
Prince Edward garrisoned Windsor 
with foreigners. In the same year 


in 

an order that Eleanor, the wife aE piace 
Edward, with her daughter, and all her 
household, should without delay retire from 
the Castle; however, it was never for any, 
lung time ap of the nings possesion, fo 
in 1265 the princi citizens 0 
were pein thithér, and remained as. 
prisoners till they had paid the fines to 
which they had been sentenced, for theig 
adherence to the Earl of Leicester and his 
rebellious adherents, 

Edward the First granted a charter:to 
Windsor, declaring it a free 
with various privileges to its inhabitants ; 
and this instrument Mr. Hakewill has 
favoured us with at length. This charter 
was confirmed by Henry the Sixth 
Edward the Fourth, in the seventh 
year of his reign, ted a charter to 
this Borough ; and James the Second, in 
the first year of his reign, granted a néw 
charter to this town, containing reserva- 
tions and restrictions, which narrowed: 
and limited certain privileges granted b 
former sovereigns. After giving a fu 
and satisfactory account of the Guildhall, 
and of the Parish-church with its monu- 
ments, we have a description of the Castle 
and its appurtenances, commencing with 
an account of the improvements made 
by Edward the Third, in which is intro- 
duced the following anecdote : 


In 1356, William of Wickham, ‘then one 
of the “ee chaplains, was appointed se af 
of the works, with ample powers, anda 
of one shilling a day whilst at Windsor, and 
two shillings when he went elsewhere on 
the duties of his office. His clerk also had 
three shillings a week. In 1359, the archi- 
tect’s powers were considerably ‘enlarged } 
and he was apporied keeper of the manors 
of Old and New Windsor. Having near! 
finished the building of the Castle, he cosh 
the words “ This made Wykham” ‘to be in~’ 
scribed on the wall of it; which cireum- 
stance, it is atid, ne sie Kings diss. 

leasure to such a degree, that he n 
ad no means of saving himsel from, 
disgrace, but in the ambiguity of expression. 

A short account of the Little Park 
contains the following story of the cele» 
brated Herne’s oak : 

This part of the Park was within these few 

ears distin ished by @ ‘venerable har 
Tomoctalized by me es kaa 
jon of Herne’s oak. 


appellation of By 


b My iit 


© 











~ In the Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Page| that have been founded here, and endow- 
recounts the traditionary story of Herne inled with lands and sufficient revenues, 
these lines : a | for the maintenance of chaplains and 




















foe gland me — ne the Hunter, | priests to. perform masses there, for the 
«Hosp her a Win of midaight, souls of their several founders and their 
about an oak, with ragged horns; | respective kindred. The last instance 


And there he biasts the tree and takes the 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes 
In s most hideous and dreadful manner. 


of this kind is that of King Henry the 
Eighth ; and as this appears to have been 
the last appointment of this kind in 
England, we shall perhaps at a future 
period take the liberty of transcribing it. 
The description of the interior ef the 
Collegiate Church contains an aecount of 
all the decorations and principal tombs 
contained in the several chapels, includ- 
ing the solemnities performed at the 
interment of her Royal Highness the 
Priacess Amelia: and inan Appendix we 
have Sir Henry Halford’s aceount of the 
discovery of, and appearances on opening, 
the of King Charles the First, 
which was accidentally found by the 
workmen employed to form a passage 
from. under the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel to the mausoleum built in the 
tomb-house by his present Majesty. 


po he having committed some offence 
bis fice, took the deeperats resoheton 

ce, e rate ion 

to being thieoele upon this oak. The credu- 
of the times may be sup to have 

n the story that his ghost haunted 
i and consequently rendered it a fit 
of action to expose the cowardice of 


the lascivious k : 
tree has been lately cut 
éown ; but cust Windsor need a 
we it stimation in which t 
bolt th lie articles ot taoiees and ome 
thent ave been formed from its remains. 
km his account of the Great Park, Mr. 
Hakewill has presented us with @ particu- 
aes ee of the improvements made|the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
the methods 
is termed Nerfolk Farm. 
.We now come to Windsor Forest, 
which, we are informed, ‘ was formerly 
of.much greater extent than a 





copy. The fact is, that Mr. Woodforde | 

fered the study of design in tie fiat in 
stance, to that of colouring; and deemed it 
wiser to imbibe his primary principles, from 
Rome and Florence than from any other 
school. This is evinced by his copies from 
Rapnaet, of which his fine transcripts of 
the School of Athens, and thie Parnassus from 
the original in the Vatican, are well known 
in this country. From the former, Eeern- 
ton, of Handsworth, executed his brilliant 
— on glass, in three compartments, 
or the library window of Six -Ricuarp 
Cott Hoare,’ Bart. at Stourhkead. If Mr. 
Wooprorpe, in the dread of a superficial 
style, did not acquire or adopt a sufficient 
degree of Venetian tone in Italy, he was 
not without examples of good painters abroad 
and at home, who yielded altogether to the 
seduction, and whose works were “ color et 
praterca nihil.” His course was the safest. 
An artist can study colouring every where; 
but the Vatican, only at Rome. The rage 
for Venetian splendour had, at that period, 
and for many years before, produced a pre- 
vailing opinion that “a rich effect” atoned 
for a want of many more important quali- 
ties. This notion still continues to exercise 
an injurious intluence. Instead, therefore, 
of detailing private anecdotes of the man, we 


We now proceed to the institution of|shall, in conformity with our prefatery ob- 


servations, continue our endeavour to con- 


Majesty, and especially|the origin of which is involved ‘in ob-|2¢ct the Memoir of the Artist with the in- 
w used in cultivating what|scurity, and rather perplexed than elu-|'eTests of his art; and, for that purpose, 

cidated by the contradictory opinions of shall venture some observations on the style 
the learned and ingenious antiquaries, 
who have attended to the subject. The} copied. We may be 
rs from | popular opinion of its having arisen from 


of Paut Veronese, whose picture in the 
Pisani Palace, our young English painter 
said to write this under 
the dominion of that celebrated master, 


the surveys of modern times ; its original|the circumstance of the Countess of | from having, within this hour, viewed his 
citcumference was computed at 120 Salisbury dropping her garter whilst splendid paimting of the Magdalen washing 


miles, but according to Roque’s map of| dancing, is 


regarded as an idle story, and Christ’s feet, in the possession of Mr. Rocrns.' 


Berkshire, and subsequent surveys made] its true origin referred to the love of But while we acknowledge the power of the 


under the autherity of his present Ma- 
ee S inquiring into the state of 
Wi Forest, ascertaining its boundar- 
ies, and the lands of the Crown within 
e same, its circumference appears, at 

is time, to be about fifty-six miles.— 

Phe number of deer have of late years 
been very much diminished, there 
no. more than 318 deer in the whole 
forest ; and by a return made in Novem- 
ber, 1731, the herd then consisted of 





character of its royal founder. 


ing to 632 names, . 


Magician, we feel it our duty to resist his 


military glory which predominated in the spell. ‘The march of Drypen’s 


“ Deep-mouth’d verse and long resounding line” 


Following this account is a descrip-|in some degree resembles this painter's 
tion of the ceremonies observed at the |=X#cuTron ; but that the maton - borne 
i lation i aloft by a burning power of thinking, in 
< rg: _ pe gy — — which essential the latter is too often defici- 
those who have Monin aaa > its | oO Although he possessed a prodigious fer- 


tility of invention, and a magnificence of 


first establishment to June 1812, amount- composition, which has not been often sur 


passed by any master but Rupens, these 


(To be conclyded in our next—with an ac-|imposing qualities are, in many instances, 
count of the Eton Montem, and other extracts.) | overbalanced by deficiencies. His perform- 





ances may be likened to a grand concert of 
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SOME MEMOIR OF THE L.TE 
SAMUEL WOODFORDE, ESQ. R. A. 
With Remarks on the style of Paut Veronrst 
and other Masters. 

(Concluded from our last.) 


Mr. Hakewill has also presented us 
some extracts from a docription of 
forest by J. Nordan, surveyor of the 
woods to oo bres First ; these extracts 
are copied original in the British 
Museum, and cannot be considered other- 
wise than a curious addition to the work. 
__ A very interesting account of the Royal 


a@pel and Collegiate Church of St. 
ie comes next under our consider- 
ation. 





implied in our observation, that he did no 
catch all the creep be that master’s man 


; 
’ 


not logt a portion 





The accusation of others, that Woov- 


do 
FORDE ought to have copied more of Pavut |<; his acknowledged 
Venowese's pictures in Italy is by no means Wolk ta racolianh dant ol Wes. setae’ 


ner in his copy from the Pisani picture. We 

have never nk a copy from Paolo, that had po ved 
: ° nA fg light and eee 
execution, As transfusion of the}: ope: . Vv 
pre edt te vaslel, with the retiring loveliness of a 
thing must ever be lost in even the best} 


vocal and instrumental music, where every 
effort is employed to display the skill of the 
composer, and the admirers of pRAVURA are 
lavish of applauses, while the breast remains 
»}unmoved. -It is impossible not to admire 
the grandeur of his general ideas; or to re- 
fiise him a distinguished place among the 
great masters; but a British student 


merits do not rest upon the sure basis of 
Cltruth. Placed beside, the ure forms and 
J dn Poa sie 4 : vere 
sone Florence ele” = the panaiee twilight of 
Bologna, the style of Paul Veronese is the 
rous allurement of a [ais compan 





* Author of the Pléasufes of Memory, — 
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the blandishments from which the age and 
wisdom of the Athenian philosophers afford- 
ed no safeguard, found an easy conquest in 
the unbridled spirit of Alcibiades ; the splen- 
dour, which Reynolds condemned, but had not 
power to resist, ought not to be approach- 
eal by a young artist, without a due degree 
of caution. No painter, not even “the fu- 
rious Tintoretto,” pertiaps, ever more skil- 
fully united the effect ot a finished picture 
with the extemporaneous fire and fearless 
eloquence of a sketch. The masterly union 
of dissimilar meahs and principles, of gold 
and silver hues, of deep-toned solemnity and 
dazzling splendour; the stateliness of his 
buildings; the inexhaustible profusion of 
his groups; the variety and picturesque 
‘beauty of his contrasts; the nobleness of his 
dispositions ; and the triamphant velocity of 
his hand, are sufficient to intoxicate any but 
a mind thoroughly formed upon the antique 
and the immutable principles of Nature. 
Yet, even in some of his most celebrated 
compositions, his public festivals, those 
sumptuous monunients of his genius, all the 
magic of his one, and richness of his surface, 
do not sufficiently compensate for his want 
of sentiment. The proud confidence of his 
brilliant imagination ; its decorative ele- 
gance and tasteful pomp, were often la- 
vished upon bustle and parade alone. No 
composer ever knew how to veil the em 

tiness of his subject with so many splendid 
resources; but that invention, like the Nile, 
ever veges} and ever full, although so 
rich in voluptuous combinations for the 
eye, was sometimes altogether forgetful 
of the mind. He was full of fire; but 
too abundant and rapid to give it a due di- 
rection. His fire exhausts itself upon trap- 
pings and machinery; while, in pourtrayin 

the emotions, he is gemerally indolent, an 

often cold, His females do not want the 
freshness of youth or personal comeliness. 
Their bold flow of outline and agreeable 
relative spirit are not unallied to grace. 
They possess the charms of external embel- 
lishment ; a rich attire; ornaments of gold 
and diamond; a free, inviting mien, and 
gala-look, as if dressed out for show, and 
assured of admiration. But we search in 
vain for the affecting simplicity of nature. 
They want the sweet podicity and géntle 
charm of feminine sensibility. They have 
little tenderness or sorrow; little of that 
divine and touching beauty, which, in the 
Madonna and Magdalen of Lronanvo pa 
Viner, Rapmart, Corkeséro and Gurpo, 
exalt every sense of the spectator into one; 
aud make eternal impressions. Learned in 
the human gure, yet careless in the choice 
of his models, more robust than pro- 
found in his male forms, he sacrificed dra- 
poms Ma and historical truth where- 
ever it served his purpose. ‘He was equall 

indifferent to the onune and: dondeces 

ed to substitute the artifice of grouping an 
opposition of attitudes and theatrica! airs, 


Just expréssion and dignified character. 
Hit old heads are Soy emteeaban but 
too nearly alike. ‘ borrowed front no other 


master ; at least his design rarely betrays a 


trace of imitation ; but he too often repeated] 


himself; and, althougl an ofiginal, 1s defi- 





JGURNAL.OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


cient in that energy which is the great cha- 
racteristic of originality. He was contented 
to follow his own age; where, with a noble 
ambition, he was qualified to lead; and, as 
he painted for a gay, luxurious » who 
delighted in cle, he flattered, instead 
of seeking tu direct, their taste. Hence his 
antics ; his traps to catch:the applause of the 
multitude; his degradation of sacred history 


by unworthy and vulgar incidents. To this} and 


we owe his introduction of capricious whim- 
sies, of buffoo and deformity; of dogs 
and monkeys; dwarfs, and parrots, and 
negroes ; upon the most solemn occasions. 
This spirit of eompliance with fashion, render- 
ed him more intent to crowd his canvas 
than make deep impressions; and the ma- 
jority of his figures are like unconcerned 
hirelings in a pageant, set out for show, not 
anxious performers in the busy scene of life. 
In endowr-ents from nature he had, perhaps, 
few superiors in his time; and his practical 
powers might have scaled the highest eleva- 
tion of his art. But he turned aside too fre- 
uently from nature, and mistook the means 
for the end. Although his works altogether 
furnish some splendid exceptions ; and, in 
particulars of executive excellence and fer- 
tility of genius, have deservedly obtained 
him an immortal reputation; it must be 
confessed that he does not often excite the 
higher sympathies, or impress a moral with 
force. His appeal was to the eye, and a 
British student must not forget that a power, 
which 
“ Plays round the head, but comes not near the 
heart,” 


ought not to be studied, until after a solid 
foundation of more valuable acquisitions has 
been deeply laid. 

WooprorpE, who, atRome, had judiciously 
endeavoured to ground himself in design and 
composition, might well dread to surrender 
himself wholly to the dangerous influence 
of colouring at Venice. Rusens, who, with- 
out imitation, incorporated so’ much of Pavt 
Veronese’s showy principle in his practice, 
is perhaps inferior to him in some features 
of tasteful elegance; but far his superior in 
energy of action. His powers are not seen 
in reposive subjects. But his tumultuous 
groups are ever bent upon a right-on pur- 
pose. Wherever the developement of force 
Is necéssary, the blood, bone, and muscles, 


‘the soul and body of his agents, aré in stre- 


nuous exertion. His characters are ordinary, 
and rarely touched with the finer passions ; 
but they possess a constitutional heat, which 
flames forth under violent impulses. The 
more it is called for, the more this vehe- 
ment activity appears. Pavrt VeRonést is, 
comparatively, the director of a gay and 
amusing bustle; the master of a magnificent 
ceremonial. His story and characters are 
subservient to his colouring and effect. Ro- 
Beng made his splendid edijurin g and effect, 
in his grand compositions, accessaries to his 
story. He employed them to impress more 
forcibly upon the spectator a: still higher 
effect—the effect of angry and mortal conflict 
upon hostile multitudes. This is the pervad- 
ing spirit of his Massacre of the Innocents, 
and huntings of sa animals. Trxto- 
RETYO, (as May be seer! in Sadeler’s and Jack- 
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excelled him in the former subject; baw: 
ever equalled him in the fierce chase of 
Bear and the Boar ; the Wolf, the Lion, 
the Tiger? In the Conversion of St. 
the Defeat of Maxentius, and the Battle 
the Amazons, his genius moves before: 
like Homer’s Neptune, with an earth-s 
appalling power. We do not 
imagine the wild shriek of maternal agony 
over the bleeding bodies of the infants; 
confused cries and shouts of dogs and. men; 
or the roar of the lion springing upon his 
hunters. The illusion is per We are 
burried away by the fear and flight, and 
spi 


ag 


§ 


. 


madness of the combatants. The spiritef 
the painter, of Rubens himself, is upon -us. 
The sound of thunder overturning the men 
and horses of the Christian persecutor; the 
clang éf armour; the groans of the wounded 
and Seegs, Sat. we 9p te ——= 
closing armies, upon the ear of fancy. 
This is not merely a fine effect of ight and 
colour, upon the eye. Itis an effect of the 
painter’s mind me ions, upon the mind 
and passions of the Spectator; and like that 
pr uced by Homer's battles, or Shakspeate’s 

st dramas, it sends an impetuous current 
through the veins, and hurries the ‘whole 
ee , . aad 

m with these impassioned, burn- 

ing cnergien apa Sheek: celebrated of Paola’s 
compositions, with all their imposin, cen 
and plendid attractions, appear if ea brilk 
liant assemblage, asleep with their eyes 
open. Wooprorpr, perhaps, might have 
ventured more; but his diffident ap 
to Venetian style, was no doubt directed’ by 
good taste and sound priaciple. The. mis+ 
application of this great Venetian master’s 
genius to the secondary part of his art, 
afford a salutary lesson to young Artists, 
no power of hand or effect, can atone for tlie’ 
want of truth, simplicity, and the genuine 
feelings of nature. . 

The genius of Titran was e of 
every style: it ascended with the loftidess'of 
his subject, and he produced immortal exe’ 
amples of the terrible, the sublime pret 
beautiful. If Pavi Veronese and Tin tio 
too often substituted colouring and chijard- 
scuro for sentiment; Titian, almost alone, 
oe 7 ieeaumeh = shat ol 4 
The grandeur of his design, 
wholly pure, may be separated from his 
magic harmony, and still preserve its ma 
jesty. There is a simple greatness in his 
conceptions, which rests upon a solid foun- 
dation of tiature, and gives a value to the 
engravings from his peer But the pririts 
from the paintings of Pavur V: 
wa eh ge ey oe and ¢ mi 

ness of hand, inte a 
are more rarely to be found in clascion’ - 
lections, than those from any other cele- 
brated master. The French Artists would ' 
do well to'spread a little of his fri era | 
and mellow graces over the oe , 

deur of Davrp’s School, which, with all 
its depth of design, is rather tame 
deficient in richness of surface. Boutin En- 
ginod, where public circumstances have pro-' 
uced, perbaps, sémewnat too great a egieet 








vencouragement of historical painting 
wer every necessary end, 

t of painting cumbines the 
«study of correctness in the naked 
ith the choice of superior forms; 
of design and ideal elevation, with 
true grandeur, which consists in the 
simple movements. of nature. Wooprorps’s 
course of study is a The works of 
Roman and ntine Schools, which 
ite. purity with elevation; the antique 
statues; the living figure; are the best 
8, in all the early stages of practice, 

tthe young Artists of this country. 

From this. critical digression, so imme- 
connected with the interests of 
art, and necessary to vindicate him 

\the charge of not having persevered in 
Wwe Paul Veronese, we return to the artist, 
ooprorpe. Llis stay in Venice must 
have been short, since it has escaped the pre- 
"sant recollection of a gentleman, who watched 
over his advancement with a generous soli- 
,» and never lost an opportunity of 
pa yp. Sige a service. 
fact of his studying at Venice, 
-@ sight of his copy, after Paut Vz- 
esz’s picture, from one of his fellow- 
ia Italy, now in London. In Sir 
Cott Hoane’s letter, in the last 
| Fine Arts, we find that this 
in Rome in 1786; and it is 
certain his countenance and encoura 
ee reel an essential service to the 
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We have no immediate 
a to ascertain whether that 
remained in Italy during the w 
~ Wooprorpe’s stay in that country. 
ut.we know that the Pours painter, who 
§ in fact, an eléve of the family at Stour- 
returned to England in 1791, in com- 


pany with that distinguished amateur. We} Ti 


can well imagine the tide of ardent feeling, 
mee te in the. honourable hope of 
¢, with which the mind of a man of 
genius is filled on revisiting his native coun- 
try,,to. reap the reward of all his classical 
sitions, He arrived at a critical period. 
» Fine Arts were then advancing into 


subjects domes iif d 
; P rustic 
the painters, 0 al foiind opulent 


nd Ji patrons. In y.class to which 
sihitagecrent was afforded, British panivs 
was displayed, and honour acquired for the 


y- But the highest aims of the Fi 
‘un nd their best ie 








But we have ob- | dec 


{tions had spread his reputation through Eu- 


rope, and who displayed the most original 
style of any historical painter of his time, in 
thirty-five years, had not received more than 
two commissions from the English Nobility. 


;} {It is almest certain, that but for the counte- 


nance and employment, which his Maszsty 
him, eminent artist must have 


. | either quitted the field of history, or quitted 


England. With res bie 


ents, enthu- 


;] siastic devotion to his profession, and much 


rning compiled from the schools, Barry 
still struggled in the gulph of misfortune. 
Soured by neglect into a misantbrope, and 
reduced, by his industry, to puuperism ; his 
desolate age was, in the opinion of foreign- 
ers, a disgrace to his country, and a warning 
to others to flee from the rock of historical 
painting, and shun his fate. The pure flame 
of Stoddart’s fancy shed its delicious light 
almost in vain; his mild inspirations were 
chiefly spent in decorations for the book- 
sellers. It would be painful to advert to the 
struggles of other clever artists. Newmarket, 
and the fashionable gambling-houses; vice 
and folly, and —_— parasites and 
— wep bruisers and courtesans, flourished. 
ere were a hundred Whartons and Cherte- 
rises for one Henry or Ricaakp Hoare, who 
t his fortune with honour to himself and 
benefit to his country. With the exception 
of a very few such amateurs of rank, com- 
merce alone furnished the limited employ- 
ment, which the historical and fancy paint- 
ers received. Fuseti, in his edition of 
Pilkington’s Dictionary, in mentiuning his 
eased contemporaries of the British 
school, refers, not to the galleries or palaces 
of Princes, Peers, or great Commoners, but 
to the galleries of trapinc SpecuLators, 
for their best historical works. Boyoett, 
Macktty, and other print-sellers, occasion- 
ally furnished subjects from poetry or history 
to the painters; and the engravings from 
the pictures became a lucrative article of 
traffic all over Europe. 
_ Amidst the general dearth of employment 
in his department of painting, Wooprorpe 
had the superior good fortune of a patron at 
Stourhead. Among the commissions, which 
he received soon after his return to England, 
Boydell employed him to paint the forest 
scene from Titus Andronicus, in which 
Timora, Chiron, Demetrius, and Lavinia, are 
introduced, This picture, which was paint- 
ed for the small illustrations of re, 
was delivered to Mr. Boydell in Nov. 1792, 
and its merits soon after made known to the 
public, by Anker Smith's engraving. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the 
honourable efforts of Mr. Wooprorpe to 
obtain public patronage in the department of 
painting, to which he had devoted his pen- 
cil, The annual exhibitions at Somerset- 
House, evinced bis genius and persevering 
spirit. His compositions were generally 
confined to a few figures. Poetry, allegory, 
romantic tales, ballad stories, seldom 
Hi ke its grave apo ‘sense, fur- 
ni is subjects. His colouring wanted 
meHowness of tune, but his ptm mani- 
fested much warm See agreeable 
fancy, His drawing correct know- 





‘drawings he proposed to 


ledge of the human fotm; his expression 
was often spirited, and generally just; his 
figures invented with a certain easy and 
natural elegauce. Although he occasionally 
met purchasers, and sometimes commissions, 
a number-of his fancy-subjects remained un- 
seld in his hands ; and he was, like others, 
obliged to turn his pencil to portraits, a 
department which requires a distinct train 
of studies, and in which he was less qua- 
lified to succeed. ‘ 

In 1800 he was chosen an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1807, had the ail- 
ditional honour to be elected a Royal Acade- 
mician, His admission picture, Dorinda 
wounded by Silvio, from the Pastor F1ivo of 
Guarini, is of a small cabinet size, pleas- 
ingly composed; but not sufficiently trans- 

rent in the colouring. The principal figure 
oo some resemblance to the style of Tre- 
sham. Among his compositivns, that of Ca- 
lypso after the departure of Ulysses; and an- 
other of Diana surrounded by her Nymphs, 
were highly admired. Their graceful dispo- 
sition and warm poetical fancy displayed his 
classical mind and taste tv much advantage. 
A subject taken from Water Scort’s 
Minstrel, painted on a whole-length canvas, 
was also deservedly applauded, I[t is now 
in the possession of Sir Tuomas Dyke Ac- 
Lanp, Bart. of Kellerton, in the County of 
Devon. One of his last pictures, a half- 
ke ngth canvas, of King Charles I. taking 
leave of his family, was purchased by Sharpe 
the engraver. Among his most successful 
portraits that of the Earl of Winchelsea was 
considered the best; that of the Spanish 
Shepherd and his celebrated Dog, was 
marked by striking truth of character; but 
his best portraits and compositions are to be 
seen at Srounneap, the seat of his constant 
and munificent patrons, 

About eighteen months ago, having re- 
alised, by ‘ae and.economy, a com- 
fortable independence, he engaged in mar- 
riage ; and, almpst immediately afier, gave 
up his house in Great Marlborough Street, 
and quitted England for Italy, intending 
probably to spend the remainder of his days 
in that classi¢al country. He had planned a 
series of summer excursions to sketch the 
varieties of picturesque costume and appro- 
priate scenery of the provinces. From these 
int subjects of a 
small size, during the winter. But Provi- 
dence decreed otherwise. On the 220d of 
last July, being on his return from Venice 
to Bologna, he was taken ill of an inflam- 
matory fever at Ferrara, and was with great 
difficulty removed to Bologna, where he ex 
pired on the 27th of the same month, after a 
five days’ illness. We have not heard whether 
he has left any issue. Of his character as a 
man, we may briefly observe, that it was re- 
served, but marked with much amenity. 
His unvaried mural conduct, and gentlemanly 
manners, procured him a respectable circle 
of friends and patrons; among the latter of 
whom may be included the Eart or Ayizs- 
BuRY, who received him at his home, 
as.on Artist and a Friend. w.C¢ 
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SIR. J. T. DUCKWORTH, BARONET, 

Grand Cross of the Bath, Vice-Admiral of| 
the ._White, Commander in Chief on the 

Plymouth Station, §c. 

MA a is the ecertent of an ancient 
and hi res' le, though not opulent 
family Sq oh of even, He was 
born at Leatherhead, Surrey, in February 
1749. His father was Vicar of Stoke 
Pogeis, and Rector of Fulmer in Bucking- 
shire, whose livings were not very productive; 
but who, by means of a strict economy, was 
enabled to provide for his family, and to live 
in a respectable manner. Being extremely 
well qualified for such a task, Fe educated 
the subject of this memoir, and fitted him 
fer the service to which he has since done 
so much honour. 

He was sent ata very early age to Eton; 
and was ten years of age bt a visit 
was paid. to ‘the puna | the renowned 
Boscawen. It was pro by the Admiral 
that young Duckworth should accompany 
him to sea. The proposal was eagerly 
accepted by the ardent boy, whose mind and 
body had been formed by nature for the 

rofession ; and in a few days he was esta- 

ished on board of the Namur. Nor was it 
long before he shared in the perils and 
glories of naval warfare; for he fought in 
the engagement with the French Admiral de 
la Clue, in the year 1759; and was present 
also at the victory gained in the same year 
over the Admiral de Conflans. 

In June 1770, be was raised to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and the next incident we 
have of the life of our young sailor, was while 
he was serving on board of the Kent of 74 
guns, Captain Charles Fielding. He was 
inthat ship when her aftermost magazine 
blew up, on the 4th July, 1774; while salut- 
iugthe Admiral as she was sailing out of 
Plymouth Sound, the wadding from the guns 
of the Kent communicated with some gun- 
powder in an ammunition chest on the poop, 
which instantly took fire, and blew up all 
that part of the ship. He remained in the 
Kent till the beginning of the year 1776, 
when he accompanied Captain Fielding into 
the Diamond frigate of 32 guns, and sailed 
to America for the purpose of convoying a 
large detachment of British and forei 
troops. He continued in America till the 
spring of 1779, during a part of which time 
peop Fielding was Commander in Chief 
at Halifax. Under his auspices he acquired 
much pr i know and in fact 
became a thorough seaman. Qn the 13th 
March 1779, Mr. Duckworth was appointed 
to the Princess Royal of 98 guns, then Vice- 
Admiral Byron’s flag-ship, on the West- 
Indian station. He was consequently present 
during the action with Count @ Estaing off 
Grenada on-the 6th July following. Lieu- 
tenant Duckworth afterwards proceeded to 


St, Christopher’s, with Vice-Admiral Byron; | he 


and on the 16th of July was made Master 
and Commander in the Rover sloap, re- 





* In this action the head ofa black man, of 
the ‘name of Allen, was shot off by a canaon 
ball, and struck Lieutenant Dackworth forcibly 
on Llp spon. penn him with bleod and 
carnage @-manver as to give rise to 
temporary belief that he was killede eubaiites 





maining on the same station; while there 

he was accustomed to cruize off 

and to look into Fort-Royal harbour every 

day. On the 16th June following he was 

made Post Captain in the Terrible of 74 
ns, from which he was removed to the 
rincess Royal. 

In July, 1776, he married Anne, onl 
child and heir of John Wallis, of Camelford, 
in Cornwall, Esq. by whom he had issue 
George, who, at an early period, entered the 
army; and a daughter, the lady of the pre- 
sent Rear-Admiral Sir Rich King, Bart. 
Commander-in-Chief on the East-India sta- 
tion. His only son by this marriage, Co- 
lonel Duckworth, was killed in one of the 
engagements under the Duke of Wellington, 
in Spain. 

In 1781 he returned to England with a 
convoy in the Grafton 74; and to his honour 
it is recorded, that during a tedious and 
sickly voyage le lived chiefly upon the 
ship’s salt provisions and common beverage 
that he might give up his fresh stock and 
wites to the invalids among his men!!! 

Captain Duckworth, who had been many 
years out of commission, was appointed in 
1793 to the Orion, of 74 guns. He was at- 
tached to the Channel fleet, under the orders 
of Earl Howe, and was in the ever-memo- 
rable actions of the 28th and 29th of May, 
and ist June, 1794, in which he was parti- 
cularly mentioned in Lord Howe’s dispatches. 
He displayed great personal bravery, and a 
profound knowledge of naval tactics. On 
the 25th March, 1795, he sailed in the Levi- 
athan of 74 guns, with the squadron under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Mann, for the 
Mediterranean, but parted oa off Ca 
Finisterre, and with the Hannibal and Swift- 
sure proceeded with a convoy to the West 
Indies. In August, 1796, Captain Duck- 
worth hoisted the broad pendant in the Le- 
viathan, and was particularly successful in 
capturing the enemy’s privateers and mer- 
chant vessels. In 1798 he joined the Chan- 
nel fleets under the command of Lord Brid- 
port. The reduction of Minorca being 
deemed an object of considerable import- 
ance, Commodore Duckworth was open 
to the command of a squadron, for the pur- 
pose of effecting that operation ;. which ser- 
vice he performed without the loss of a single 
man. This rendered his presence no longer 
necessary at Minorca; he returned to t 
Mediterranean, where he continued to June, 
1800, first under the orders of the Earl St. 
Vincent, and su uently under. Lord 
Keith. In the interim (14th February, 1799) 
Commodore Duckworth was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the White. 


on 
The vigilance of Rear-Admiral Duckworth 


was now recompensed by his falling in, on 
the 5th April, 1800, with a val Lima 
convoy, which after a short running fight 
succeeded in capturing; they proved to 
be two frigates and eleven merchantmen 
richly laden, which were carried safely into 
Gibraltar. In the month of June, 1800, 
Rear-Admiral Duckworth. proceeded from 
the Mediterranean to the Leeward Islan 
Lord Hugh Se; v1 mer ake arrival, 
ymour, who, on a 
went down to relieve Sir Hyde Parker, in 


~~ On the 6th June following, RearAdmiral 












Duckworth had the honour of being monii- 
nated one of the Knights Companions of the 
Bath, as an acknow ent of his 
and faithful services, 
duction of the Danish and Swedish 
He retained the command on the Leeward- 
Island station till the winter of 1801-2, when 
he returned to En; and was not again 
employed till the renewal of hostilities in 
1803. At ~~ period, he obtained pend 
rtant and lucrative appointment of Com- 
nendenin- Chief at Jamaica, with’s fleetof 
28 sail of the line. From the time of 
rival to the close of the year, ap aste 
number of captures were made by his eruiz- 
ers. The respective harbours of the Island 
of St. Domingo were also eer I " 
and in addition to the usual duties of his 
station, Sir John had to conduct.a very 
troublesome negociation with General Ro- 
chambeau, the commander of the French 
forces in that Island. ; '} teil 

On the @$rd April, 1804, Sir John was 

ted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, of the 

lue, and continued on the Jamaica 

till the spring of 1805, when he was suc- 
ceeded in the command by Rear-Admiral 
Dacres.' By a judicious distribution of 
his forces, he effectually protected the 
merce and coasts of the Island, and was. uli 
versally esteemed and respected; which will 
be sufficiently seen in the ewe eer 
tion of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
dated December 7, 1804: 

“ Agreed to, nem. con., that the thanks of 
the House be presented to Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Thomas Duckworth, K.B. for the 
effectual protection afforded to the commerce 
and coasts of this island, by his able and 
disinterested distribution of his Majesty’s 
naval force under his command. ” 

“ And that he be requested to accept @ 
sword, of one thousand guineas value,.ae& 
testimony of the high sense ent 
this house, of the eminent services he has 
thereby rendered to the country,” 

Shortly after his return to England, Sir 
John was appointed second in command of 
the Mediterranean fleet, and. hoisted his flag 
on board the Superb, of 74 on 
the close of 1805, he was in the im 
command of a squadron emplayed in-bieek- 
ading the port of Cadiz, when : 
was received by-him, that the French: 





« When captain of one of his Majesty's 

the Jumaica station, a report tke 
quarter-deck, the was 
of sail, that a pig was ove ; at the s 
moment, the 's steward et 


: 





the command at Jamaica. 
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had sailed from Brest and from Rochefort. 


He did not hesitate to sail er ee 
suit of them, relinquishing the \ 
and sending to intimate bis proceedings to 
Lord Colli the commander-in-chief 
in the - nean. He came up with 
theenemy in St. Domingo Bay, having 7 sail 
ofthe line and 2 frigates under his command, 
and obtained over them a decisive victory 
on the 6th of February, 1806 ; for which he 
received the thanks of both Houses of Par 
liament. fn his dispatches he says the 
oe elosed upon the bow of the Alex- 
ler, the leading ship, and conimenced 
the-action, but a three broadsides she 
sheered off, &c. &e. The ships captured on 
this occasion were Le Brave, bearing a 
Commodore’s pendant, the Alexander, and 
Le Jupiter. The whole fleet, consisting of 
one Ship of 136 guns, two of 84, and two of 
74, to have fallen into the hands of 
their conquerors ; but it will be remembered, 
that two of the French captains, viz. of the 
riale of 136 guns, and the Diomede, 84, 
after striking their colours, most scandaloushy 
ran their ships on shore, where the latter 
was burnt. An anecdote connected with 
this action deserves to be recorded.—Previ- 
ous to its commencement, Sir J. Duckworth’s 
captain suspended a portrait of Nelson from 
the mizen-stay, and caused the crew to do 
homage to it, while the band played an 
inspiring “ Rule Britannia.”.—On the 28th 
of March, 1806, the House of Commons, in 
consequence of his meritorious services, un- 
solicited voted him an annuity of 1000). 
year. The Corporation of London also 
voted him its thanks and a sword. In Feb. 
1807, Sir John was dispatched to watch the 
motions of the Turkish fleet in the Darda- 
nelles, but was shortly after recalled, though 
not before he had, in the unexampled and 
successful enterprize of forcing the passage 
of the Dardanelles, evinced what the result 
of the expedition would have been, if human 
power could have surmounted the obstacles 
with which he had to contend. 
ing himself released from foreign 
service, and with a view to pass the remainder 
of his days in quiet and domestic life, Sir 
John, on the 14th of May, 1808, married 
, Susannah Catherine, second 


hit second 
» of Doctor William Butler, late 
of Exeter, “But in this he was disap- 
pointed, for in 1810 he was nominated Gover- 
and Commander-in-Chief of Newfonnd- 
over the interests of which he watched 
unremitting attention. On the 23d of 
ov. 1812, he transmitted to. the Lords of 
the Admiralty a list of 30 American vessels 
he ra and two English vessels (taken 
byAmerican: privateers,) recaptured by the 
onder his On Sept. 
Pt ' the Prince Regent wey him 
the dighity ofa Baronet 6 ited King- 
} "and on the ¢Oth of November, in the 


ear, he was made Admiral of the Blue, 
et, Gers: 





een ats 

Sa sin Se 
transferred (says the. writer of a 

biggraphicst sketch in the paper of Plymoy 


D 

d, 
mouth, aa fis! 
who was. 


where his qualities during this period 
could be more justly appreciated) his resi- 
dence from his mansiou-house at Weur, near 
Exeter, to the Admiralty-house at Plymouth 
Dock. Pl th Deck was now his home, 
at which supperted the dignity of his 
rank and station, exercising the virtues of 
good neighbourhood and hospitality, and 
mingling with the dignity of a Commander, 


ed host at the table and fire-side. 

“As he lived so he died, a striking ex- 
ample of active and passive fortitude. He 
suffered much, but he bore it with patience. 
Not a sigh or a groan burst from his bosom. 
To the very last he fulfilled his official 
duties, his unconquerable spirit suppon tive 
him under the painful effort which they 

uired.” 

is services in the most active scenes of 
his profession were nearly uninterrupted, 
from the very commencentent to the very 
close of his career; for nature had blessed 
him with a frame which could endure the 
severest fatigue, and had inspired him with 
a soul that did not brook repose, while its 
energies were demanded in the ‘service of 
his country. 

In person, Sir John was rather short, but 
stout-made and muscular. He had a lisp or 
impediment in his speech. His constitution 
was robust, and he was capable ‘as we have 
noticed) of enduring great fatigue in the ser- 
vice, to which he was entirely devoted. He 
seemed never to be happy but when actively 
employed, was for ever on the quarter-deck, 
fond of his profession, and when on duty, 
caution and courage were so well combined 
in him as to inspire confidence in his men, 
and ensure success to his exertions. 

By an officer who sailed under him for 
many years, we are assured that he was 
generally beloved by those under his com- 
mand; by his officers, to whom he was 
attentive ; and by the sailors, to whom he 
was ever a good friend, though he kept them 
under strict discipline." Sir John was es- 
teemed an excellent seaman; and this, with 
his prudence as a commander, rendered him 
almost invariably fortunate in conducting 
his ship, or acting with his squadron. 

This respected veteran died on the night 
between the Sist ultimo, and ist instant. 
He has left one son by his second marriage, 
and a widow to regret a loss which to them 
cannot be repaired, though its severity is 
mitigated by being shared by a whole nation 
peer for one of its naval heroes, full of 
years an \ 





* The story of the black fellow about to be 
enter ae told his officer, “ If foggee, 
floggee—if preachee, preachee—but no flog 
and pamedn too,” is Sisthar of the stories told 
of Sir John, who was always anxious to im- 
press on the minds of offenders the necessity of 
‘punishing, and the pain it gave him. 


Coronet Sir Joun M’Manon. 


This Gentleman has not long enjoyed his 
/baronetage. We have to announce his death 
after a tedious afd wasting illness. His lon 
and faithful attachment his Prince pi 


th, | Muster deserves this brief record. 





the ease and good humour of the open-heart- t 


ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING . 
NARRATIVE. : 


VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. f 

A sail seen, which proves to be Spanish, 
and intended to carry on the slave-trade, 
by force, if necessary.— New visits from 
natives.— Difference between a king's 
ship and a 's vessel .¢x- 
plained to the natives.— African converts 
to Christianity.— A native Roman Catho- 
lic teacher of religion—his qualifications. 
—Trial of the efficacy of Christian relics 
and Pagan Fetishes.— Morality of the 





priest—his liberal interpretation of the. 


meaning of Saint Peter in restricti 
Chtentoastte one wife.—Singular oe 
of aderning the person, and winning the 
approbation of the fair sex.— Miserable 
state of the Sonio people — Remarkable 
difference between the habits and appear- 
ance of the converts made by the Portu- 
guese missionaries, and the natives partly 


\ civilized by their intercourse with the 


French. : 
It ought to have been previously men- 
tioned, that at 4 p.m. a schooner was 


seen carrying Swedish colours, She after-: 


wards hoisted the royal colours of Spain, 
and fired a shot, which fell near the 
transport. She then sent a boat to in- 
quire what they were; and, on being 
told to what uation the Congo and her 
consort belonged, and on what errand 
they were sent, an excuse was offered 
for the shot which had been fired, which 
they asserted to have been intended to 
assure the colours. The Spaniards de- 
scribed themselves to be from the Ha- 
vannah for staves, but no doubt was eu- 
tertained of their being engaged in an 
illicit trade in negroes, which they were 
prepared to carry on by force. Theves- 


sel was armed with twelve guns and a 
large complement of men, fitted up 
to receive 320 slaves. On the return of 


that a sloop of war had passed up the 
river, she got under weigh with all expe- 
dition, and hastily retired. 

From this time to the 12th, the trans- 
port was detained at Shark Point, ina 
most uncomfortable situation—ro 


board of her, and the latter gave the 


ver, and to assist him with such informa; 
tion as it might be in his power to 


ply, or of which he (the Captain) might 
stand in need. Captain Tackey received 





her boat, by which she was informed , 


gunnel in from the ground swell on the , 
bank. The Mafooka of Market Point, . 
and a native of Embomma, here came on : 


Captain to understand that he had been 
sent by the great Mafooka, (of Em-" 
bomma), to accompany him up the ri- 





a ess he 


as = * 








them civilly, though he was by no means 
overjoyed at their honouring him with 
such a visit at this time. _He accepted 
the offer of the Gentleman from Embom- 
ma, but at the same time took care to 
intimate, both to him and the Mafooka, 
that they must not expect to be treated 


as they had sometimes been on board 
lave ships ‘This hint; though a little 
unp t, did not seem to create any 


ill-will “Gn the part of the guests; and 
the uniforms of the officers and marines 
inspired them with that idea of the im- 
portance of a king’s ship which Captain 
Tuckey was desirous of impressing on 
their minds, but which the appearance 
of the transport herself was but ill cal- 
culated to produce. Among the Sonio 
men that came on board, there were se- 
veral Who had been eorverted to Chris- 
tianity by the Portuguese missionaries. 
There was Something amusingly prepos- 
terous in the contrast between their pro- 
fessions and their actions, which was lit- 
tle less striking than that which is often 
seen among more civilised nations. One 
of these persons, it appeared, had ac- 
tually received a diploma, authorising 
him to teach the truths of Christianity to 
others, had tearned to write his owa 
name and-that of Saint Antonio; and 
could moreover read, in his way, the 
Romish litany in Latin. A companion 
who, at the time the expedition was there, 
had not received his diploma, Bad-been 
favoured with the same preparatory edu 
cation, and is probably by. this time an 
active labourer in the vineyard. It was 
impossible to contemplate the appearance 
and conduet of these poor wretches with 
gravity; there was something so exces- 
sively ludicrous in their lofty pretensions, 
when compared with their qualifications, 
that it was difficult to conceive that any 
human being could have taken the pains 
to teach them what they had learned, but 
for the purpose of making a jest of that 
ignorance which, growing out of their un- 
civilised habits, left them open to impos- 
ture. The whole of these Christians were 
abundantly supplied with the rubbish of 
Rome. — Crucifixes, contaihing, as it was 
pretended, sainted relics of most potent 
virtue, were very commion a them. 
Captain Tuckey and bis. people, however, 
were not so fortunate as to witness any of 
the miracles whieh, according to report, 
these hallowed baubles were accustomed 
to perform. This was the more t6™ be 
regretted, as the Captaim would have been 
extremely happy to be indebted to their 
influence for a wind at that juncture, to 
carry him forward to the accomplish- 
ment of:-his object. This benefit was 
readily ‘promised by the Christiansy on 


JOURHA. OF) TE. PEE 





the part of their relics; by the Pagans,|not announce any immediate intention 
in the name of their fetishes. A most] of increasing the number of his hand- 
vociferous appeal was made, by both par-| maids. 
ties, to the objects of their superstition.| All of the visitors with whom the 
Had the invocation been atten@ed to—| ships were at pe past Beset, ex- 
had their pious labours been crowned hibited raised figures on, their skins, 
with success, a serious theological con-|and these were not. o be varied 
troversy might have arisen between the [according to the ren 
principal actors in this scene, from their| professed. Ah opening in their front 
conflicting claims to superior influence|teeth was remarked, in which they all 
with the Ruler of the Winds. How,|held their pipes while smoking, for 
had such an.incident occurred, the affair] which purpose it was supposed to have 
would have terminated, it is difficult to|been made. This conjecture had no 
say. Many a judge and jury would have| foundation but in the fitness of the aper- 
to decide in the case of|ture for the office: assigned to it. On 
Relic versus fetish, which side ought|imquiry it was found that the two up 
to have a verdict. But as nobreeze was| teeth were filed away on the net . 
produced, all dispute was happily spared;}80 as to leave an opening that 
and the English felt themselves equally}described, in order to make themselves 
obliged to the name of Saint Antonio, /agreeable to the women, who it should 
the sanctified relics, and the monkies’}seem value a mém for his beauty in 
bones. preportion as tle chasm is large or 
The Captain and others conversed with}small. In somé instances, from the front 
these eceentric beings a good deal, and|teeth being remarkably broad, this 
the answers given to the questions which |embellishment is three quarters of an 
curiosity suggested, were frequently the|inch wide. The figures raised on the 
suurce of much laughter. The simplicity | skin, and this filing of the teeth, have 
and roguery, the piety and debauchery, | the same object in view ; but both would 
which their conversation and manners|™ake little impression on the hearts of 
displayed, furnished a most extravagant | European ladies. 
exbibition of farcical folly and habitual| Captain Tuckey and his people derived 
‘depravity. The character of the priest|little pleasure from the visits received 
called for particular observation, as, what-| from the Sonio mev, _ Their appearance 
ever his Roman Catholic friends had done | ¥as sulky, and wretched in the extreme ; 
towards putting hitm im the way of eter-|and the Captain was a¢customed to ré- 
pal salvation by meats of faith, they had| mark, that it might be seen, by 
not taught him any thing else, that would | Whom an attempt te it ce the habits 
be likely to induce an unprejudiced|f civilized life among them had been 
mind to come to a very favourable judg-|made. This honour was due to the 
tment of the tree, from the character of| Portuguese. Im truth whatever their 
its fruit. In plainer terms his zeal for| primitive condition might have been, their 
religion had taught him to despise|situation could net have been grea 
morality, with as good a grace as any|!mproved by their indence wi 
European fanatic could do. Satisfied| Europeans, as they were Hew filthil 
with his crucifix and his relics, his|dirty in their persons, céyered wit 
interest with Saint Antonio, ard his| vermin, and miserably afflicted with the 
litany in Latin, the more austere and self- itch. It is to be segrettéd that Saint 
denying virtues were not included in the | Antonio should thus neglect his votaries, 
creed of this convert,te Christianity, and | and that the holy relies léft among them 
he felt himself authorised to indulge ad|Should not have removed some of these 
libitum in the wer gntoad the flesh : evils. Very different,was thé appearance 
“A very heathet } carmal part, of the natives of -Malemiba. They 
But still a right good } at hys heart.”| were clean and chigetful, and had even 
He was however so scrupulots that he| imbibed a taste for dress from their inter- 
confined himself to one wife. Doing|course with the Pench, who in ‘some 
this, he considered that he complied | instances betrayed them into a sort of 
with the law, and was prepared to con-| rude foppery.. This affectation seemed 
tend stoutly that Saint Peter in confining | not only pardonable, but evew amiable, 
him to one wife had» never entertained|when contrasted with the, disgusting 
a thought of denying him the solace of|negligence, offensive hwbits, and loath- 
as many concubines ashe thight be pleas-| some disease which niarlted the convents 
a to select. haan re ro n ing» was | of the Portuguese. 
is moderation, — th ‘teacher of ‘4 
religion had only five’of thé last-mention- Ch Ree 
ed consolers of the faithful, and, be did. 
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JOURNAL OF THE 


At the commencement of our narrative of 
the Congo voyage, we intimated our intention 
of accompanying it with a plate of two of 
the most curious specimens in Zoology dis- 
covered by the expedition, It was our wish 
to have these executed on copper, in separate 
sheets, and presented to oar subscribers as a 
testimony i for the extraordi- 
nary,,eneduragement towed upon our 
labours; . but upon“ingviry we found that 
this was.not to be done without having every 
separate Morsel“of paper stamped with a 
heavy duty. We have therefore adopted 
the next best course, and procured wood cuts 
of these extraordinary subjects, which are well 
executed, and both to the scientific and 
_ the unlearned will convey a perfect idea of 
the originals. 

No. 10. Humourists may find occasion to 
laugh at us for placing an African god among 
the fish; but-we knew not how else tu in- 
troduce sa portrait of a War Fetisu (or 
Fetiche) of ali to the British public. 
These personal divinities are menti in the 
narrative : the natives carry them about with 
them wherever they go, hung over their 
shoulders, or under their arms, or any where 
most convenient to the wearer. When the Por- 
tuguese missionaries first visited this region, 
their crucifixesand images were all held to the 
Fetishes; and one of the mostancient writers, 
in relating the-arts employed to inspire a 
chief withyealous of his:soy, who continued 
a Christian Siilehis father recanted because 
the priests would not allow bim half a dozen 
of wives, informs us that they made the old 
man believe, that Prince Alfonso (the son’s 
name) by the power of his European Fetish 


rode thromap the air every night 80 leagues, | 


carried off his father’s favourite wife, and 
conveyed her back to her own residence in 
the morning ! 

But we have recently had the pleasure of 
meeting an intelligent naval gentleman who 
has enjoyed opportunities of long and close 
intercourse with the natives on the Congo; 
and from him we have been made acquaint- 
ed with many singular facts which we shall 
in due time communicate, At present we 
confine ourselves to the Fetishes; they are 
poasrells, as he informs us, about the size of 
arge dolls, and the most grotesque figures 
that can be imagined. He immediately 
recognized Captain Tuckey’s sketch (our No. 
10), having seen it at Embcoma. He also 
corroborates the account of the rank obsce- 
nity and indecency of some of these Lares. 
They are indifferently carved out of wood, or 


made of rags, the eyes and teeth are of shells, | ; 


and the whole appearance as hideous as the 
workmanship is clumsy. - are such 
things as children would contrive in sport. 
Nevertheless they are bse Se and 

to with unceasing amportunity, thous with 
no cere or devotion, “When a 
glass of brandy is given toan-African, be puts 
it to his lips, then up with his Fetish, into 
whose face he puffs his breath once or twice, 
with a noise something between blows 
and whistling. He then swallows the dram, 
A — — or a whisper in the’ear, or 
a less graceful motion takes whenever 
the Fetish is consulted, A M 





rayed | first 


WINE |} which the pi 


soliciting | Sabby 


the arrival of slave ships, blows lustily at his 
little wooden deity, and exclaims, 

‘ Cumbea quisi! bene, bene,” 
hip come, many, many{”—{we write 

to the sound, and do mot pretend 

to accurate orthography.) ar 
There seems to be a great resemblanee,in 
Many customs, between the African savages 
and those of the South Sea Islands. 


No..1. 
and to our 


“ 


We refer to our text for an account, 

te for the ap , of this fish 
—an entirely bluck shark, we believe a novelty 
in - The blue, white, spotted, grey, 
and even’ y, which is the darkest coloured 
of the squalus genus, are known. 

Ne.@. The Syngnathus Hi us (sea- 
horse ). This curious fish is from 6 to 
10 in length ' 


It is not so uncommon as most of the others in 
the plate. In the Voyage to New ss 
Mr. Nicholas, published this week, it is sta 
that the natives of that island dry the Hippo- 
campus, and hang it to their ears, by way of 
ornament. 

Nos. 3 and 4. The Nautilus. Our enquiries, 
as far as we have had time to extend them, con- 
firm the assertion in the Journal of the Congo, 
that this was the first of these creatures, which 
may well he reckoned nomena in nature, 
that was ever taken alive. They always escape 
from their extraordinary dwelling when 
threatened by danger. Their other wonderful 
properties are generally well known, but we 
add the Zoological definition for the informa- 
tion of those who may not be acquainted with 
em. 

Nautilus, in Zoology, a genus belonging to the 
order of Vermes Teneo The shell consists of 
one spiral valve divided into several apartments. 
There are seventeen species, distinguished b 
uliarities in their shell. This genus of shell 
is ca'led vavriAos, signifying both a ship and 
asailor, tor when this fish intends to sail, it ex- 
pands two of its arms on high, and between 
these supports a membrane, which it throws 
out and serves for its sail, and the other two 
arms hang out of the shell to serve occasionally 
either as oars or steerage. When the sea is 
calm, it is common to see numbers of them di- 
verting themselves by sailing about in this man- 
ner, but as Seon as a storm approaches, they 
draw in their legs and take in as mach water as 
makes them specifically heavier than that in 
which they float, and thus sink to the bottom ; 
when they rise again they void this water by a 
number of holes ef which their legs are full. 
The common coloar of the Nautilus is black- 
ish, streaked with irregular lines. 
The shell in our bespeaks 


the Sul- 
cata, or ribbed Nautilas. 
The representation of the Nautilus itself is the 


ever published. 
No.5. A hitherto undescribed fish; but, as 
we are informed by a gentleman who has been 
more than once in the Congo river, not uncom- 
mon there. He describes it as being larger than 
a haddock, and of a very extraordinary appear- 
ance, even among the monsters of the deep 
It is 


the mafives, and split and dried f 
ook The fev ‘is not rel iy ne, ak. 
though tolerable to eat, ‘it is ratber soft and 





Y| where it was shivered to 









, Nos. 6 and 8. Different species of Loligo. 
The former is called , by seamen ; the lat- 
ter is a singular creature of the cuttle kind, the 
blood of which is different from that of all other 
animals, being like ink. Several very remark- 
able varieties were obtained by the expedition, 


os seahgrer, ge 
of three in 


Balistes, or 
fish vary in length from two 
two feet. The body is generally oval, and it 
possesses the power of inflation at pleasure, 
means of a pene stracture on each side within 
the abdomen. It is-covered with small spines. 
In both these there is a remarkably strong spine 
on the head. No. 9 resembles the downy file- 
_ im shape, but No.7 is of a form unknown 
us. = 






Iss 


3; of agreenish‘brown coloar,| Nos. 11 and.1%. The Diodon. This remark, 
from dark to light shades. ‘The body is|/able genns has been regarded as the link te 
much compressed ; the head large, thiek, and, | tween the tribe of fisties and quadri » It 
together with the first joints of the body, beset | nearly allied to the echini or sea ins, an 
with tong aaah wr = ons The oe almost as Ts connected | the land 
contracts i e , a8 upine and hedgehog. Those in our plate 
body at the Yihich is «naked algae tip. | belo from the edlliae, te tbe 


ng, a8 we presume ) 
Diodon Liturosus: They are nearly 

in shape, of a brown colour above with black 
spots, and whitish towards the belly. 


ene 








ANECDOTE. 


An author in La Correspondance Cham< 
penoise, a new publication of considera- 
ble humour and merit, published at Paris, 
has the following entohahe in the seventh 
letter; which, though not entirely new, 
is little known, there having been strong 
reasons against its circulation ut the time. 

‘On the day on which the coronation 
of Buonaparte took place, a balloon with 
an immense crown was committed to. 
air; the crown descended at Rome, and 
fell precisely upon the tomb of Nero, 
i This 
circumstance was told to Buonaparte with 
all possible precaution—* Well,’ said he, 
after a moment's reflection, ‘ it is better 
that it should fall there than in. the 
dirt !1!’” 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The French Royal Acadeiny of Sciences 
recently chose, in the room of their Foreign 
Associate the Min ist, Werner, 
the Sicilian Astronomer, M. Piazzi, pe in 
001, discovered iy Planet. Ceres, and $0 
ed the way for Messrs. © and Harding, 

Pallis, and 





to discover successively, Juno, ; 
Vesta. The Foreign Associates at pre- 
sent Sir Juseph ks, one of the com- 


‘panions of Cook ;. the Astronomer q 
who discovered the Georgium Sidus, in 4781 ; 
Dr. Jenner; Mr. Watt, the: able ineer, 
who has made such admirable ications 
of the power of steam; Count Volta, to 
whom we owe the invention s 


Galvanic Pile; the Anatomist Scarpa; the 
Astronomer Piazzi; and, Baron Humboldt, 
so justly celebrated for his travels. The 
four first of these learned men belong to 
England; the three following to Italy ; the 
last to Prussia, 














; wis 

Till the era of our Reviews, the 
Jowtnal des Savans was by far the most 
celebrated work of that nature in Europe ; 
4nd it still maintains a very high rank in 


the literary world. Observing this fact, and 
ouniy with the circumstance of the 
i now which British readers can 


adily obtain of a publication of such cha- 

and merit, we trust it will be adding 
no unworthy feawre to our Gazette, if we, 
as we intend, take periodical opportunities 
of laying the most novel and im t 
matter of that Journal, in an abridged form, 

t the public. 

Works reviewed in the Journal des Savans, 

for September, 1817. 


ca Dew, by Mr. Wells,--M Da +4 
on , by a a, . ong. 
Lilawatl, 6r Tventee on Ari” 


r 
tise on Arith- 
metic and Geometry, by 
Bhascara, translated from 


the Sanscrit into English, 
Mr. J. Taylor,------++- +++Delambre, 
History of Legiclation, by Mr. 
’ veeeeveeweeees ss Raynouard 
Emendationes Liviane a Geor 
Lud. Walchio, -«--.+++... Visconti. 
Eulogium on Blaise Pascal, 
Mr. Raymond,---+---- ++ «+Raoul-Rochette. 
nt ef Dangeau’s Me- 
moirs, by Mad. Genlis, ----Daunon, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SPECTRE NO GHOST. 
While chatting at a neighbour’s door, 
ing my little gossips score, 
fa aly carp doi ete nd 
rea: w in 3 
what is most a trav’'ler's glory, r 


willing hearers to my story 
le all were more youre to wonder, 
to detect the trav’Her’s blunder. 





mouth was open’d more than half, 
Just ready at my jokes to laugh— 
lo! a momentary pause 
'd the-structure of their jaws ; 
fowl eyes, too, look’d a Bette ueer, 
gave a sidelong leer— 
My auditors now slunk away, 
Like spectres at the dawn of day. 
Alone—I tirn'd me half-way round, 
And soon tlie dreaded cause I found. 
vrperrgeed want a date, 
That our purpose will agree. 
then that you + Ang a Ghost, 


poe Redan. op versal A a 
i master’s eye, 
Sota ques tk on phy, 
a if you nieant to eat your 
daring, or to breathe or look. 
Or’t , you're a fellow, 
PS dich nag? myth! oni Amore 
And just when youhave made a choice 
of is |, you hear a voice: 
Twill not (for I hate all strife) 
: t it might have been your wife,— 
is as sore, 
'd you'd pay your sgore, 





But not to lose in me * 


The pith, the marrow, the core ; 
I tell the reader—though it came - 
Neither in sulphur, smoke, nor flame ; 
No sprite from fam’d Fuseli’s shop, 
Tn paralyzing, could o’ertop.— 
He—that will conte, as sure as’fate ; 

will never come téo late— 
Twas He |—whose custom ne’er relaxes— 
Twas He—who gathers in the taxes. 


= 
THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

Débuts, as is usual at the commencement 
of the season, constitute the order of the night 
at the Winter Theatres, On Saturday was 
performed the Rivals; which did not seem 
to go off with much spirit, notwithstanding 
Dowton’s Sir Anthony, and Johnstone’s Sir 
Lucius. Mrs. Alsop played Lydia Languish 
for the first time: playfulness and roguish- 
ness are more congenial to her talents than 
the sentimental insipidity of this character. 
It is a silly romantic tation which dis- 
tinguishes Miss Languish; and to be justl 
delineated she must approach even to dul- 
ness, as nearly as can be risked with an 
audience. Now Mrs. Alsop cannot be any 
thing like dull. Her little person is always 
on the work, her countenance full of vivacity, 
and her manner of archness—Languishing is 
out of the question with her, unless it be 
languishimg in the caricature of Farce. A 
critic ought never to notice this play without 
paying a tribute to Mrs. Sparks’ Mrs. Mala- 

rop—it is an identification and not an 
imitation. Mrs. Davison’s Julia also merits 
great praise. Acres is an ad libitum part; 
and our bustling friend Harley took all ima- 
ginable liberties with it. We could not, 
however, forget the admirable Bannister. 

The Poor ier followed in the line of 
march, and presented a Mrs. Bellchambers, 
from the Bath Theatre, in the character of. 
Patrick. We cannot commend the choice 
of a breeches part for the first appearance 
of afemale. There always is, or ought to 
be, or is affected, a wonderful trepidation 
and feeling of diffidence in making either 
bow or courtesy, pro primo, to a Metropolitan 
audience; was it to avoid this, that Mrs. 
Bellchambers chose to make an hermaphro- 
dite obeisance? The modest terrors of a 
ae under —_ circumstances, must 
surely be increased by being exposed in the 
attire of the other sex, in'w sot there is not 





. | much édification at any time, and still less 


under the traitorous trembling, blushing, 
and panting of a début. 

The Poor Soldier was, through the early 
part of his career, a very womanish fellow ; 
we naves 208 “i ons corey. Even sing- 
ing could not bring his or her courage up; 

it was not till the second act that there 
was any semblance of that re, so 
indispensable to secure a victory. The fine 
song, “ My Friend and Pitcher,” however, 
permitted the display of a very powerful, 
deep-toned, and mellow voice. It is one of 
the most perfect contra-altos we ever heard, 
Barrells whi preduced emet as “fect ia 

n s, who iced so ane in 
the same song at Covent-Garden. The style 





in which’ Mts. Belichambers executed this 
piece, was replete with simple grace, energy, 
and nature, and the applause she received 
was commensurate. Itis said that she has 
performed at some of the minor Theatres of 
London, as Miss Singleton. — Munden’s 
Darley is a rich treat; and Mrs. Bland’s 
Kathlean, a sweet one. Mr. Barnard is a 
sensible and unassuming actor; he never 
commits himself; even when he has unsuit- 
able characters assigned to him; and his 
Dermot was very respectable. 

Mr. Stanley repeated Rover on Tuesday 
with increased success. The Entertainment 
was No Song No Supper. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
The Belle Stratagem was revived at this 
Theatre on the Friday previous to our last 
ublication, but owing to our arrangements 
ing always necessarily completed early on 
the evening previous to the Literary Gazeite 
issuing from the press, we had not. an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the performances. The 
scenery is new and beautiful, and, with the 
fine light of the gas thrown upon it, had an 
effect almost too Prilliant. 

The chief novelty of the day, however, was 
the debut of Miss Brunton, the daughter of 
the performer of that name, well known on 
the London boards, and consequently, as we 
see it stated with great emphasis, the niece 
of the Countess of Craven. We suspect 
that her humble. Papa’s instructions contri- 
buted more to her success than her great 
Aunt’s titles; but be thatas it may, we have 
rarely witnessed a more interesting first ap- 
pearance. Letitia Hardy is a good playing 
character, yet not a food one to chuse for 
such an occasion; though it is curious to 
observe, that most debutants select parts 
which require the utmost self-possession, 
to contrast as it were with the timidity and 
apprehension of their earliest effort. It is 
like a desperate plunge, an assumed courage 
which borders on temerity; and so liberal 
is the public in general, that if there be any 
latent proofs of ability, it rarely fails to suc- 
ceed. Miss Brunton is very young;—her 
person is graceful), though rather below the 
middle size; the upper part of her counte- 
nance, the forehead and eyes, remarkably 
fine and expressive; her features regular, 
but depreciated by that sort of half opening 
of the mouth, which physiognomists have 
determined to denote a weakness of under- 
standing. Her acting however gave “the 
lie circumstantial” to this index of the face. 
Her voice is not musical, but she modulates 
it with uncommon skill, and we doubt not 
but it will acquire more’ fulness and force 
with the aid of a little experience, and the 
flight of a few years. Her representation of 
the heroine was chaste and pleasing, and of 
“hoon promise. In the assumed rusticity, she 

ept laudably within the medesty of nature ; 
and with sufficient of the droll to evince 
comic talent, did not overcharge the picture 
to make the. million laugh. In the ue~ 
rade she danced aminuet elegantly, but this, 
by the way,.is only a trifling accomplish- 
ment, or at least one that is not often In re~. 


Be 
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re para roy prop markipg or: 
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ctowning the ulness of Miss 
Brunton’s motions. The song was omitted, 
and we could 


her notes that the fair paeiy oes not sing. 
She has since repeated t 


before this meets the public eye, and may 
unquestionably be considered as an orna- 


ment attached to the London boards. Mr./ house a far longer privilege, for exhibition, 
Charles Kemble’s Doricourt is not inferior to| than it is permitted to exercise by the Winter 
any thing of the kind upon the stage ; he is| Theatres; which, in consequence of the still 
the perfect gentleman, the man of fashion,| increasing protraction of 

= » frolicking, and puzzled crea- | tions, 

ture of the author’s fancy. Mrs. Gibbs was| talent, seem to emulate that Roman Emperor, 
excellent in Mrs. Racket, Miss Foote made | Whose pleasnre it was to shorten a summer fly’s 
a-charming Lady Francis, and we need only | &*#stence. 


the gay, lo 


name Messrs. Fawcett, Jones, and Abbott, 


to. be understood that Hardy, Flutter, and are doomed to s0 brief an enjoyment of public 
Sir George, were as well performed as ever ing, that they have this year basked under some 


they were upon any stage. 
A new play, said to be imported from 


America, and called the Duke of Savoy, is|to express “ aught in malice” towards their 


mentioned as having been read in the Co- 
verit Garden Green Room on Wednesday. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

This Theatre draws toa close the 4th of 
next month, being its utmost limit, and it is 
doubtful whether it will avail itself of all its 
Charter. “ Wanted a Governess,” another 
novelty, has been produced this week, and 
with success, The plot says, that Captain 

; (Mr. Jowgs) isin love with Julia 
(Miss Stevenson), whose Guardian, an old 
tradesman, retired from business, intends 
her for a Country Banker, his friend. The 
Guardian’s name is Rusty, and his repre- 
sentative was Mr. Barter. Lucy Dushwood 
(Miss Kexry), the Captain’s sister, avails 
herself of an advertisement to offer her ser- 
vices as Governess to Rusty’s ward. In this 
capacity she contrives to wheedle the old 
man and obtain his consent to the union of 
Julia and her brother. She also succeeds in 
promoting a match between a Mr. Theo- 
philus, an inmate of Rusty’s house, and her- 
self, aud thus concludes her undertaking 
with a brace of marriages. 

The burthen of this piece is laid, happily 
for the author (Mr. Peak junior, the son of 
the respectable Treasurer of Drury-Lane 
Theatre), and amusingly for the Public, on 
the shoulders of Miss Kelly, who performed 
the Old Governess with all her wonted spi- 
rit and effect.—Rusty has also some dry 
humour; and what with these good qualities, 
the pretty looks of Miss Stevenson, several 
fair hits and laughable comic situations, this 
little production went off with éclat, and 
Promises us an agreeable dramatist in the 
young Writer, i 

On Wednesday, Mr, Broadhurst took Fre- 
derick the Great for his benefit. The Theatre 
was full, and the audience enjoyed a rich 
musical banquet, in many glees and songs 
introduced through the evening. 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
After a campaign of ten weeks, the Little} heredi 
Theatre cl successfi 


on Monday, with the Tra- 
barks Benighted, Actor of All Work, and 

at made Easy.—The House was crowd- 
ed; and the following witty farewell address, 
from the pen of Mr. Colman, was well de- 
livered by My. Terry: 


from ‘| season of performance. here, ‘ curtailed of its 
ay ahp.shaspaess of fair Ciapéstion,’ terminates this evening; and, 
part with uni- like many = a not only dies re 
; - tu rt t t 
versal applause, will have played Rosalind | Prumiit Uik an loners nc sh 
mencing its vital functions. 


JOURNAL OF 'THE BELLES LETTRES. 


“ Lapies Anp GENTLEMEN, 
Tam depnted to. state to you,.that the 


“The Crown graciously dispenses to this 


annual opera- 


and their control over histrionic 


“ But, although the Proprietors of this place 


sunshine, they are proud grateful in avow- 
of the warmest rays of your favour. 
“ They by no means would be understood 


mighty neighbours: on the contrary, they are 
aware that those neighbours have a full right to 
act without cessation, and they wish them all 
the prosperity they derive :—they cannot, how. 
ever, help wishing, at the same time, that since 
the Winter Theatres have, for years, acknow- 
ledged this house to rank as a regular—since 
they have ever called upon it is an ally to repel 
invasions against the mterests of the old esta- 
blished Play-houses—they cannot help wishing 
that their superior Brethren of the Drama would 
keep, a little more consistently, in mind the 
humble adage of “ Live and let live,” It is 
painful for speculators in this this concern to 
reflect, that when they are (notwithstanding 
your kindness) so repeatedly crippled in the 
run of “ How to grow Rich,” the substitute 
most like to be presented is ‘‘ The Road to 
Ruin.” 

“ The Proprietors, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
request your acceptance of their heartfelt thanks 
for your patronage, which has produced more 
than the average crops arising out of the ex- 


Harvest. Permit me to assure you, also, how 
fully the Performers are sensible of your en- 


couragement. 
“-We respectfully take our leave. 


been abundantly successful, having cleared 


between three and four Thousand 
th benefit of the parties concerned. 


THE SURREY THEATRE. 
ACCOUNT OF IT UNDER MR. T. DIBDIN. 


undergone several revolutions, since 


Surrey,” 


nency, but to 





treme and meagre hurry of their Haymarket | respectable company w 


We have only to add, that the Season has} (house com 


This Theatre, which of late years has} H. Smith, 
“ "Twas called the Circus thes, but now the | know to what 
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management, than to confine our strictyre® 
to the pieces which it might be our chance 
to witness during an evening’s visit. 

The Surrey Theatre opened under the 
direction of Mr. T. Dibdin, on the ist of 


July 1816, after a hurried ration of 
only. five weeks. One of his Harlequin’s 


wands seemed necessary to eT aa 
that short space, all that had to be done 
before it was fit for the reception Of the 
public. The whole interior was — 
and decorated ; a pit on a commodious 
of elevation was constructed in the hace 
of the equestrian circle; the entiremachinery, 
scenery, and wardrobe, were created ; thirty- 
four superb chandeliers were put up; and 
other handsome furniture provided to the 
amount, as we have on authority been 
informed, of no less than four 2 
guineas. This great exertion and heavy ex- 
pence were partly incurred, we believe, in 
consequence of the dilapidated state in 
which the House was left by its preceding 
occupants. On passing into the possession 
of its new proprietor, it exhibited only the 
dreary spectacle of bare walls; there was 
not so much as a frame to hang @ scene in; 
every moveable had been moved off, and the 
very porter’s lodge and gates, (such is the 
force of example) had followed them. , 
Diligence and money, however, triumphed 
over every difficulty, we would have said 
obstacle ; but the coast was so clear that none 
were presented ; and in five weeks a very 
beautiful place of amusement was ready for 
ublic performances; and on the ist of 
Fuly, as we have mentioned, the Surrey 
opened. 
Since that period, (not fifteen months,) 
the proprietor’s literary zeal has not shamed 
his previous managerial activity. Twenty- 
six original pieces, principally written by him, 
have y woe successfull a wenn by the 
bic he was fortunate 
enough to get together; to these we have to 
add thirteen revivals, making a total of 
thirty-nine. The music produced has been 
occasionally composed by Messrs. Sanderson 
ser and Jeader), Mr. T. Cooke, 


Mr. Parry, Mr. M. P. Corri, and other Pan 


within the brief term here ary ined of,| cians of known abilities. Some jn 
ounds, for | and pleasing selections have also been 


tal | works of —e first gop 

principal artist, regularly upon the es 

ment, is Mr. Wilson ; and there eg 

some admirable scenery painted by Whit- 

more, Grieve, Greenwood, Wilkins, Genta, 
ith, H. Wilson, and others eminent in 

this line. The frequenters of Covent 

of perfection the thr 

first-mentioned of these artists have carried 


seems at least to have fallen into hands} this branch of dramatic illusion. The band 
not only likely to establish its perma-| consists of twenty-one members, to whom 
raise its character to aljare added occasional auxiliaries, when the 
height not hitherte attained by what ,arejnature of the 
called the minor or summer Theatres. Mr. | musical stren 


rformances requires 
and effect, The 


Thomas Dibdin, its present proprietor, has a} ment altogether numbers bout two tandred 
right totalent; and his numerous | individuals ; and it is gratifying to be able to 
productions at Covent Gardenjclose this sketch wi 
Theatre since the year 1799, shew, that his|the public on ti 
lis not a vain and nominal inheritance. Tojefforts of the proprietor has been $0 5 
so able and distinguished a dramatist it is| as to fulfil his hopes, and enable him 
due to take rather a general view of the] the ex 
Theatre, since it came into his possesion and | embarked in the various departments of 


the statement, that 
bestowed upon the 


to 
age ete Seg calhan nantly Mw 
s 












as at Algiers, iers, be promptly aud terribly 


supersedes the need of 
any praise from our pen, Popularity, and 
the general favour, are the surest signs of 
merit, as well as its best reward ; and. we 
have.only said so much, as conveying per- 
haps a curious, because an entire view of a 
theatrical concern ; such subjects being rare- 
brought under the public eye except by 


We annex alist of the original productions, 
and of the revivals. 


_. Pieces produced. 
1. The Sicilian— 2, The House Warni 

3. Who's the Murderer—@ Slaves io Bar- 
: —5, | ons Dott —6 i pad yo ery 
a ery in ving—8. Love, Hatred, 
and Rev . Silver Swan—10. Italian 
Wife—11. Times Three—12. Pedlar's 
Acre — 13. penta Senps ~~. $4. Five, Six, 
Seven—15. Red and Savage—16. Trick 
for Trick—17. Three Paddies—18. Don 
Giovanni—19. Constantine and Valeria—20. 
Fatal Island—?1. Waterloo Bridge — 22. 
Harlequin Patchwork—@3. Vicar of Wake- 
field—4. Forest Adventures: came out on 
We ft. we 4 2 gl on 
Monday week—26. At all in the Ring. 
Revivals. . 


1. Recruiting Sergeant—3. Regatta—s. 
Thomas and Sally—4. Pennyworth of Wit— 
5. Robinson Crusoe--6, Marmion—7. Lady 
of the Lake—8. Don Juan—8. Deserter of 
Naples—10. Midas—11. Poor Vulcan—19. 
Tag in Tribulation—13. Harlequin in the 
Moon. 

Some of these productions have had so 
prodigious a run, that one of them has been 
performed a hundred and nine nights, and 
others have been represented a great many 
times. We believe not one has failed of fair 
success. 

The consequence is, that from an inferior 
resort, the Surrey Theatre has become a 
place of fashionable and respectable amuse- 
‘ment. There is mind on the stage, and 
character in the coment The former does 
credit to our dramatic talent and literature, 
amd the latter nightly demonstrates in 

enteel and overflowing audiences, that where 
is merit behind the scenes, there will 
be reward and encouragement before. 

We Rs Ma vied east we —, - 
suspec writing panegyric instead o 
criticism : it is a ification to us when 
both are combi in one, and we never 
relish our labours so much as when we are 
doing our part to bring desert into notice. 

e shall take another opportunity of 
reviewing particular performances; trustin 
that such outlines of public places 
as we have given, and design to give, in the 
Literary Gazette, may, from their novelty, 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
, NEWS. 
We seldom deliver an opinion upon the 


lities of the day; but when we have 
authority for our statements, 


of great or inferior interest. Upon this 
principle, we take upon ourselves to 
deny heen close vet other 
power in against the South Ame- 
rican I ts. We are certainly 
assured that, beyond the act of meédia- 
tion between the belligerents, there nei- 
ther has been, nor is li to be, any 
interference whatever. re is un- 
doubtedfy a sincere desire among the 

governments to keep the Tem- 
ple of Janus shut ; and, knowing how apt 
the flame of war is to s when once 
kindled, we cannot doubt but that there 
exists a general disposition to terminate 
a contest, threatening, in its contingencies 
and within its existing limits, a stain upon 
the human race. May success attend the 
attempt to restore tranquillity ! 

The Duke of Wellington and King of 
Prussia have been reviewing the allied ar- 
my of occupation in the North of France. 
The British contingent, of about 18,000 
meu, were inspected at Valenciennes. 

His Grace has been non-suited in his 
action against the Ghent Newspaper Edi- 
tor; and has appealed toa higher court. 


A change of some importance has taken’ 
place in the French Ministry. The Duc 
de Feltre has resigned, and Count Gou- 
vion St. Cyr been appointed Minister at 
War. Count Mole is the successor of 
the latter in the Department of the Ma- 
rine. As the Duc de Feltre was faithful 
to his master, and accompanied him in 
his flight to Ghent, this political revolu- 
tion, coupled with the recent recall of 
Davoust, and the elevation of the Duc 
de Massa to the peerage, may be esteem- 
ed the completion of the triumph over 
the party called Ultra-royal. 

General Lascy has been executed at 
Majorca ; and, confessing the justice of 
his sentence, gave up, it is said,. some 
papers with important information to be 
sent to the King. 

A vessel arrived at Gibraltar reports 
that the plague is raging with so much 
fury at Algiers, that sixty or seventy per- 
sons perish daily. A pestilential disease 
is also raging at St. Bartholomew’s and 
the Havannab. 

The British store-ship Tortoise, on 
leaving the harbour of Rio Janeiro, on 
the 18th of July, was fired at by the 
batteries of Santa Cruz, and compelled 
to send a boat on shore, ‘the crew of 
which were seized, and confined for seve- 
ral hours. ‘The cause of this outrage is 
not ead but we presume that it 
arose from some neglect of port regula- 
tions, and a misunderstandi 


consequent 
thereon. Should the Briti 


have 





we have no hesitation in offering them 
for the public guidance, be the matter 


been wantonly insulted, we trust jt will, 








avenged. . bas 

A wretched impostor, in the South of 
France, has 7 condemned — ave years 
‘imprisonment, for giving out that he was 
Buonaparte Sad a The French, it 
seems, would not acknowledge this Mon- 
sieur Jean Charnay, whom they call the 
False (Faux Empereur). Many 
people think there could scarcely be a 
falser Emperor than Buonaparte, whom 


mutantur.’ 





PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, 


NEW INVENTIONS. 
(From a German Journal.) 

A country clergyman in Lower. Saxony, 
has been so happy as to succeed in accom- 
plishing the invention of an Air Ship. The 
machine is built of light wood ; it is made to 
float in the air chiefly by means .of the con- 
stant action of a large pair of bellows, of a 
peculiar construction, which occupies in the 
front the position of the lungs and the neck 
of a bird on the wing. The wings on both 
sides are directed by thin cords. The height 
to which the farmer’s boy (10 or 12 years of 
age) whom the inventor has instructed in the 
management of it has hitherto ascended 
with it, is not considerable, because his at- 
tention has heen more directed to give a pre- 
gressive than an ascending motion to his 1na- 
chine. 


The ranger of the forest of * * * Baron 
Charles Von Drais has made some highly 
satisfactory trials of his new-invented travel- 
ling machine, without horses, On the 12th 
of July he went from Manheim to the 
Relay-house at Schwezingen and back again, 
which is a distance calculated at four hours 
post ‘travelling (an hour being about 2} 
miles English) within one hour. Since then 
he has, with the same machine, gone over in 
about an hour the steep mountainous road 
from Gerusbach to Baden, which takes two 
hours by the post. The leading principle of 
the invention is taken from the art of skat- 
ing, and consists in ~ simple idea, of im- 
pelling by the help of the feet, a seat fixed 
upon wheels. The machine that the inven- 
tor has had made consists of a seat on only 
two, two feet wheels running one behind 
the other, that it may be used in the foot: 
paths. To preserve the be sah the 
traveller has before him a little board with a 
cushion nailed to it, on which he rests his 
arms, and before which is the small pole 
which he holds in’ his hand to steer his 
course with. This machine, which may be 
used with great advantage for expresses, and 
for other purposes, even for considerable 
journeys, does not weigh 50 pounds, and 
may be made strong, handsome, provided 
with pockets, &c. for 4 Carolines (41. sterling) 
at the Very utmost: 


a 








they did acknowledge ; but ‘tempora 
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VARIETIES. 

The famous Théroigne de Méricourt, who 
acquired so unfortunate a celebrity during 
the early years of the French Revolution, 
died lately at the Hospital Salpétrigre, where 
she had long been confined in a state of in- 
sanity without any lucid interval. Until she 
attained the of 57, her robust constitu- 
tion resisted the effects of confinement, and 
above all those of a sin mania to which 
it was deemed advisable to yield, for fear 
of encreasing her malady. She never retired 
to rest without poner: throwing two or 
three buckets of water over her bed, even 
during the most rigorous season of the year. 


A Horticultural Survey of Holland, Flan- 
ders, and the North of France, is at present 
making for the Edinburgh Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

The caricatures of the Calicots, enume- 
rated in our last, with a good many others, 
such as “the capitulation of the Calicots,” 
“Calicot renouncing the vanities of this 
world,” &c. &c. have been collected into a 
volume and published with a frontispiece. 


The representation of several dramatic 
works, many of them the masterpieces of 
the German stage, has lately been prohibited 
at St. Petersburgh. Among them are—Don 
Carlos, by Schiller—Wallenstein, by Schil- 
ler—Egmont, by Goethe—Nathan the Wise, 
by Lessing—Ubald, by Kotzebue—Faustus, 
by Klingemann—Luther, by Klingemann— 
Rosamond, by Koerner, &c. &c. 








We have seen it stated that Sir Humphry 
Davy has discovered a chemical process, 
by which he can render Whale oil available 
for the preparation of woollen cloths. Should 
this be the case, it will be doubly valuable 
to our manufactures and commerce—first, as 


’ procuring a cheap and abundant article for 


dressing our staple commodity; instead of 
one of great price and frequent scarcity, and, 

C 4, as encouraging the Greenland fish- 
eries, depressed by the introduction of Gas 
and other improvements. 





Lately, in pulling down the old wall of the 
vicatage stable, at Chard, a very ancient and 
beautiful coin was found, about a foot from 
the foundation; which proves to be a golden 

enny of Richard II. Bishop Fleetwood, in 

is preface to his “ Chronicon preciosum,” 
speaking of the ancient coins of Englanid, 
says, “Iam confident that, to a common 
Beaty a gore of gold, older than the last 
> wi pear a very great rarity.” — 
Edward VI. the last of that name, be ; his 
reign in year sare Mawes, 2 -. com- 
is In 1377; the nm penny, 
therefore, of the @d Richard, at et Fag a 
beginning of the respective reigns of 

two Sovereigns, is 170 years older than 

any coin of Edward VI.; and is, at this time 
1817) just 440 years old. Except a small, 
pit of the edge of the coin thus discovered, 
an ey = —, it broke off, to 

e what it was, it is very little injured. The 
Original ‘value was about 6s. 8d. . 





The eighth Edition of Dr. Chalmers’s Dis- 
ae now in the Press, Since Fe- 
bruary last, between 16 and 17,000 Copies of 
this popular work have been printed; a sa- 
tisfactory indication, that in these favoured 
realms the spirit,of piety and religion main- 
tains a blessed ascendancy even in times of 
laxity, innovation, and scepticism. 

A complete Treatise on British Field 
Sports, comprehending the whole of them, 
their attendant Customs and Laws, is an- 
nounced for publication by a Mr. Scott, who 
describes himself in his Address as an Old 
and Expericnced Sportsman. The work is 
to appear in Parts. 


Two very important Parliamentary Docu- 
ments are in course of publication, by Mr. 
Clement, Strand—one is the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
onthe Poor Laws, the other is the Second 
Report on the Police, together with the very 
interesting Minutes of Evidence. The Poor 
Laws Report makes 240 pages, and the New 
Report on the Police 328 pages, in 8vo. 
closely printed. 


Antmat Macnetism.—This quackery has 
gone to such a pitch upon the Continent, that a 
** Society of oe Z bgt ay is ete A ~ 
a prospectus at Pa a quarterly pu 
lication of their “ Mémoires,” at the olen of 
me pene Sa senites oi 

Prospectus of a c te edition of the 
Works of M. Arnault, in five vols. has issued 
from the press. They are chiefly dramatic, but 
the author seems to have suffered the moment 
of his greatest public notoriety to slip by. He 
should have published when his Germanicus 
raised a clamour so loud and general. 

The French Journal des Mines has been re- 
commenced as a quarterly publication. This 
work was carried on from 1795 to 1815, inclu- 
sive. In 1816 it was abandoned, and is now 
revived under the direction of the Council Ge- 
neral of Mines, and the authority of the Direc- 
tor General of Bridges, Highways, and Mines. 

The everlasting Abbé de Pradt has published 
another work on South American affairs, and 
“The personalities and incivilities of the Quoti- 
dienne and Journal des Débats!!” 

Madame de Stael’s ry one work, entitled 
“ Considerations on the Principal Events of the 
French Revolution,” in three octavo volumes, 
is about to be published. The two first volumes 
embrace the era from the administration of her 
father to the battle of Waterleo: the third is 
devoted to England. 

Robert Adams’ Travels into the Interior 
of Africa have been translated into French 
by the Chevalier de Frasans. 


The Travels of Lieutenant Henry Pottinger 
into Beloochistan and Sinde, have been 
translated into French by a Mr. Eyries: two 
volumes 8vo. 

Professor Jameson is about to publish a 
Treatise on Geognosy and Mineral ! 
ory may be expected from*so enlightened a 
mind. 

A New Magazine has recently been pub- 
lished, of which two numbers have appeared, 
called, The Northern Star, or Yorkshire Maga- 
zine. is contents aod sonaat to Se iy 
local, and designed principally for ‘orma- 
tion ‘and cntertaiatventt of natives or inhabi- 
tautsof that county. 
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September 11—Thursday. 
Thermometer from 50 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 26 to 30,20. ©. 
Wind N. E. and E. 8. E. 2—Ge. © 
nerally overcast till about three, 
when it became clear. 
Thermometer from 48 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to $0, 10. 
Wind S. W. and 8S. b. E. 
rally overcast till one, when the 
clouds broke and it became 
much clearer. 
Saturday, 13 Thermometer from 47 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30,16, 
Wind N. and N. E. 1 
cloudy. 
Thermometer from 51 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 15. 
Wind N. E. 1—Generally heavy, 
cloudy till the evening, when it 
much clearer. 
Rain fallen, ,025 of an inch, 
Thermometer from 5¢ to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 26, 
Wind N. E }—General cloud, 
Rain fallen, ,1 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 16 Thermometer from 59 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 28 to 30, $6 
Wind N. E. and E. b. S. 
rally cloudy ; about.one the san 
shone pleasantly for an hour. 
Rain fallen, ,025 of an inch, 
Large leaves began to fall. 
Wednesday, 17 Thermometer from 49 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 90, 09. 
clear 





Friday, 12 


Sunday, 14 


Monday, 15 


“— N. r 
till e n the evening, when 
it bootie quae *- ete 
Erratum.—For Georgian to the Westward 
of Jupiter, read Easrwarp. 
Latitade 51. 37. 32. N. 
Longitude 3.51.W. 


JOHN ADAMS, 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


contrary, that ¢ will rather bé enlarged 
than abri orig chy tenet om mote 
aware that the present is the dullest period of the 
year for new publications ; and it is to the 
place of interest in this respect, that we $0 
much of our space to the Congo Voyage 

very, and the curious selections under the head of 


Letter respecting Vauxhall Gardens is un- 
that we do not want to have any thing 


respondence ) 
todo with “ Common Sense!” The folly he marks 
carries with it its own exposure, except to those 


tic Verses, but as they do not a suit the 
plan of the Literary Gazette, we taken the 
liberty to hand them to a popular Journal, to afford 
them the circulation they merit. 





Erratum.—In our last, in the Memoir of the 
late Samuel Woodforde, Esq. R. A, for “ sim- 
plicity of colouring;: has charmed” 


simplicity, of colouring, he has charmed,” 





